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foreword 


HE  Boys'  Own  Book  is  published  by 
the  National  Boys'  Work  Board  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  help  you  to  appreciate  more 
fully  the  deeper  purposes  and  higher  ideals 
of  life. 

As  the  days  go  by  we  trust  you  will  come 
to  look  upon  this  book  as  one  of  your 
choicest  possessions;  and  something  which, 
while  personal,  links  you  up  with  the  Tuxis 
movement  and  the  church  in  which  it  has 
its  being. 

May  it  kindle  in  you  a  desire  for  the  finest 
things  of  life  and  help  you  to  live  among 
your  companions  as  an  earnest  Christian. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Plew- 
man,  Secretary  of  the  Ontario  Boys'  Work 
Board,  for  the  leadership  he  has  given  both 
in  planning  and  writing.  Those  who  know 
him  will  see  his  vital  personality  on  nearly 
every  page.  We  trust  that  his  consecrated 
efforts  may  be  rewarded  by  a  wide  circula- 
tion of  this  book. 


This  is  My  Book 


^his  is  to  (Certify  that  

has  been   duly  accepted  and  initiated   into  the 

 square  of  Church 

in  and  is  therefore 

recognised  as  a  Tuxis  Boy, 

Jeek  ^ruth       (Jherish  Wealth        Love  the  ^Beautiful 
o.^  Welp  ©thers  ~~ 

Date^   Mentor  


My  Progress  as  a  Tuxis  Boy 

Date  

Joined  the  Church  

Joined  the  Square  


Elected  to  the  Office  of- 


Qualified  for  the  following  Badges- 


Elected  Member  of  Tuxis  Boys'  Parliament- 
Attended  Provincial  Training  Camp  

Promoted  to  Teacher  or  Mentor  


Mentor 


Vfis  Tiew  Day 


LAST  night  I  was  a  care-free  boy, 
My  play  was  life,  my  life  was  play; 
No  future  called;  from  day  to  day 
I  laughed,  and  romped,  and  lived — a  boy. 

But  now  another  day  I  see, 

A  day  to  do  with  as  I  will; 

Shall  it  be  fraught  with  good  or  ill, 
What  message  does  it  bring  to  me? 

I  catch  its  gleam!    I  breathe  its  air! 

I  hear  its  ringing  call  to  me, 

Its  call  to  live,  to  serve,  to  be. 
My  beating  heart  finds  voice  in  prayer — 

In  prayer  that  I  may  find  the  way, 
The  way  that  He  in  service  went — 
A  life  for  others  freely  spent 

To  meet  the  torn  world's  need  to-day. 

To  help  the  other  boy  who  gropes 
Along  the  road  I  just  came  through, 
Storm-swept  with  feelings  strange  and  new; 

To  help  him  realize  his  hopes. 

Life  beckons  me  to  eager  quest:  — 
To  love,  to  laugh,  to  work,  to  play, 
To  serve,  to  sacrifice,  to  pray; 

He  calls — and  He  shall  have  my  best! 


— E.  C.  Foster. 


"His  New  Day" 


And  Jesus  Increased  in  Wisdom 
and  Stature  and  in  Favor 
with  God  and  Man. 


History  of  the  Trail  Ranger 
and  Tuxis  Programmes 


S  Canada  is  a  young  country  many  of  its  important 


events  are  of  comparatively  recent  occurrence.  It  was 


*  *  in  1912,  just  seventeen  years  ago,  that  the  forerun- 
ner of  our  present  Trail  Ranger  and  Tuxis  programmes 
was  prepared  and  published.  The  group  of  men  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  our  present  programmes  was  appointed  by 
the  National  Council  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. The  moving  spirit  in  and  through  it  all  was  Mr. 
Taylor  Statten,  then  secretary  of  the  Boys'  Work  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Council  Y.M.C.A. 

The  origin,  however,  goes  back  another  five  years,  dur- 
ing which  period  Messrs.  Taylor  Statten  and  Wallace 
Forgie,  as  Boys'  Work  Secretaries  of  the  Central  Branch 
of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  in  Toronto,  were  carrying  on  experiments 
which  in  1912  were  to  blossom  out  into  what  were  then 
called  the  Canadian  Standard  Efficiency  Tests.  It  was  in 
1907  that  Mr.  Forgie  got  the  idea  of  Luke  2:52,  "And 
Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature  and  in  favour  with 
God  and  man,"  as  a  basis  for  such  a  programme.  It  was 
about  this  time  also  that  the  idea  of  charting  boys  on  a 
four-fold  scale  was  first  practiced. 


Simple  as  were  these  first  attempts  to  formulate  a  four- 
fold programme  based  on  Luke  2:52,  they  met  with  an 
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instant  response  from  both  Sunday  School  and  Association 
groups.  Here  at  last  was  something  tangible,  something 
that  was  meeting  a  real  need,  a  programme  that  aimed  to 
develop  life  at  its  best,  with  Christ  as  its  ideal  and 
dynamic. 

The  result  of  this  response  on  the  part  of  the  churches 
was  the  formation  on  July  10,  1914,  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Co-operation  in  Boys'  Work,  which 
was  made  up  of  officially  appointed  representatives  from 
practically  all  of  the  Protestant  denominations  and  the 
Y.M.C.A. 

It  was  an  eventful  day,  for  the  various  Sunday  School 
Boards  were  to  play  an  increasingly  important  role  in  the 
development  of  the  programme  and  in  the  promotion  of  co- 
operative activities.  The  significance  of  this  new  step  lay 
in  the  fact  that  from  now  on  the  churches  were  to  pool 
their  leadership  along  with  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  the  creation 
of  better  C.S.E.T.  materials. 

The  first  result  of  this  enriched  fellowship  was  the  en- 
largement of  the  programme  so  as  to  meet  more  adequately 
the  needs  of  Sunday  School  boys.  This  found  expression 
in  a  new  C.S.E.T.  handbook,  which  soon  found  a  ready 
sale.  Much  of  the  credit  for  this  new  development  was 
due  to  the  following  church  leaders  whose  assistance  was 
invaluable  in  shaping  the  programme  so  as  to  meet  the  needs 
of  their  respective  constituencies: — Dr.  J.  C.  Robertson, 
and  Dr.  C.  A.  Myers,  then  of  the  Presbyterian  Sabbath 
School  Board,  and  Rev.  F.  L.  Farewell,  of  the  Board  of 
Sunday  Schools  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  later  Rev. 
Frank  Langford,  who  succeeded  him,  and  Rev.  R.  A.  Hiltz, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Sunday  School  Commission  of 
the  church  of  England.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  Mr. 
Russell  G.  Dingman,  who  was  then  chairman  of  the  Boys' 
Work  Committee  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
and  who,  since  the  inception  of  the  movement,  has  given 
it  splendid  leadership. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  Advisory  Committee,  through 
the  churches  it  represented,  was  to  make  it  a  real  factor 
in  the  lives  of  Canadian  boys.  This  was  done  largely 
through  leaders  and  older  boys'  training  camps  which  were 
promoted  for  the  first  time  in  1915,  and  to  boys'  work 
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conferences  which  were  held  in  the  fall.  Special  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  coast-to-coast  series  of  conferences 
held  in  1916,  because  this  was  the  first  time  that  the 
country  as  a  whole  had  been  linked  together  in  a  great 
national  effort  of  this  character. 

.  The  outstanding  success  of  these  conferences  achieved 
the  second  purpose  of  the  committee,  namely,  to  have  the 
programme  become  a  reality  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country.  Thousands  of  older  boys  who 
attended  these  conferences  listened  to  addresses  on  "Christ, 
the  Way,"  and  responded  to  the  challenge  of  the  leaders  to 
strive  to  live  like  Jesus,  who  "increased  in  wisdom  and 
stature  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man."  C.S.E.T.  was 
interpreted  as  a  four-fold  programme,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  help  boys  to  grow  in  alertness  of  mind,  in  health 
and  strength,  in  harmony  with  God  and  in  tune  with 
their  fellows.  The  result  of  this  appeal  was  that  five 
thousand  boys  stated  that  they  would  like  to  be  affiliated 
with  the  movement  and  to  participate  in  the  C.S.E.T. 
program  with  its  all  round  course  of  training.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  Y.M.C.A.  Secretaries  who  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  co-operation  groups  it  is  hard  to  say  how 
the  demand  from  the  field  at  this  time  could  have  been 
met. 

It  was  at  this  time  and  out  of  this  fellowship  the  idea 
of  an  Older  Boys'  Parliament  emerged.  The  first  parlia- 
ment was  actually  held  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  in 
1917  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  others  in  the  Maritime 
provinces  and  in  Western  Canada. 

The  year  1918  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
the  development  of  programme  and  organization.  The  ex- 
periences of  four  years  had  caused  the  Committee  to  feel 
that  further  improvement  could  be  made.  The  little  red 
handbook  had  rendered  yeoman  service.  Forty-two  thous- 
and had  been  used  but  we  were  ready  for  something  better. 
The  programme,  it  was  felt,  should  be  clothed  in  more 
attractive  form.  There  should  be  insignia,  initiation  cere- 
monies, badge  work  projects  and  possibly  a  division  of 
the  programme  with  more  appealing  activities  for  boys  from 
twelve  to  fourteen. 

Mr.  Forgie  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  was  asked  to  direct  the  work 
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of  incorporating  these  new  ideas  in  a  revised  programme. 
The  assistance  of  a  large  body  of  experienced  men  was 
secured.  Magistrate  J.  Edmund  Jones,  particularly,  made 
a  splendid  contribution. 

When  Mr.  Forgie  returned  to  the  front,  Gordon  Hignell, 
of  Winnipeg,  was  set  aside  by  the  Association  to  complete 
the  work  of  publication.  This  was  his  last  task  for  on 
the  completion  of  this  strenuous  work  he  was  stricken 
with  illness  and  passed  to  the  Great  Beyond.  In  his 
death  the  boys  of  Canada  lost  one  who  thought  not  of 
himself  but  of  others. 

Finally  in  October  1918,  the  work  was  complete.  The 
name  "Canadian  Standard  Efficiency  Training"  became  a 
covering  name  for  the  two  programmes — the  Trail  Ranger 
programme  for  boys  twelve  to  fourteen,  with  its  own  em- 
blems, crests,  badges  and  the  Tuxis  programme  with  some- 
what similar  yet  distinctive  features  for  boys  from  fifteen 
to  seventeen.  Separate  manuals  were  issued  for  both  Trail 
Ranger  and  Tuxis  boys  which  have  since  been  widely 
used.  The  Trail  Ranger  manual  is  still  with  us.  The 
Tuxis  manual,  however,  has  been  superseded  by  the  Boys 
Own  book. 

In  1918  an  event  took  place  similar  to  the  formation  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  for  co-operation  in  Boy  work,  but 
wider  in  its  scope.  The  Religious  Education  Council  of 
Canada  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  giving  leadership 
to  all  phases  of  Religious  Education. 

To  harmonize  wtih  this  larger  development  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Co-operation  in  Boys'  Work  chang- 
ed its  name  and  in  1920  became  the  National  Boys'  Work 
Board  of  the  Religious  Education  Council  of  Canada.  In 
this  they  were  followed  by  the  Provincial  Advisory  Com- 
mittees which  are  now  all  known  as  the  Boys'  Work  Boards 
of  their  respective  provincial  councils. 

Such  is  the  history  of  our  programme  and  movement. 
From  these  modest  beginnings  we  have  today  2,287  regis- 
tered groups  in  Canada  at  work  in  over  928  communi- 
ties with  an  enrolment  of  27,921  boys.  The  number  of  our 
summer  camps  for  boys  has  increased  from  two  or  three 
in  1915  to  71  in  1928  when  over  3,600  boys  were  helped 
to  round  out  the  training  they  had  received  during  the 
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fall  and  winter  months.  Instead  of  one  provincial  Older 
Boys'  Parliament,  we  now  have  six,  to  which,  each  year 
450  boys  are  coming  with  a  view  to  discovering  what  part 
they  can  play  when  they  go  back  to  work  through  the 
multitude  of  Trail  Ranger  and  Tuxis  boys  who  make  up 
this  fellowship. 

Nor  is  the  history  finished.  It  is  for  you  and  those  who 
follow  after  you  to  write  the  remaining  chapters.  Pre- 
tors  and  Premiers,  Mentors  and  Camp  Leaders,  Sunday 
School  Teachers  and  Ministers  are  needed  if  the  cause  is 
to  flourish.  To  you  who  have  experienced  this  fellowship 
who  during  these  getting  ready  days  have  learned  what 
training  for  Christian  living  means,  must  we  look  for  the 
leadership  of  to-morrow. 


IS 


Tuxis  Insignia 


HAVE  you  ever,  while  in  a  strange  place  and  feeling 
somewhat  lonesome,  met  a  boy  wearing  the  Tuxis 
pin?  If  you  have,  you  know  what  it  feels  like  un- 
expectedly to  meet  a  friend.  Or,  have  you  attended  a 
Tuxis  Boys  Conference  or  conclave  where  hundreds  of 
boys  were  wearing  the  pin  or  crest  and  felt  thrilled  as 
you  realized,  possibly  for  the  first  time,  that  you  were 
one  of  the  28,000  Tuxis  and  Trail  Ranger  Boys  in  Canada? 

The  Tuxis  pin  is  the  badge  of  your  membership  in  the 
movement.  It  is  an  outward  expression  that  you  are  striving 
to  grow  into  something  of  the  measure  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ.  Further,  it  is  an  indication  that  you  are  a  member 
in  good  standing  of  a  registered  Tuxis  Square  and  con- 
sequently are  entitled  to  use  the  Tuxis  pin,  crest  or 
emblem. 

The  word  "Tuxis"  is  made  up  of  five  letters,  each  having 
a  very  significant  meaning.  "T"  stands  for  training,  the 
last  letter,  "S"  for  Service —  "Training  for  Service."  "X" 
placed  in  the  center  denotes  the  Greek  letter  "Chi,"  the  first 
letter  in  the  Greek  word  "Christos"  meaning  Christ,  which 
is  to  indicate  that  the  program  is  Christ-centred.  The  "U" 
and  "I"  suggest  our  social  relationships,  the  attitude  of 
brotherliness  and  unselfishness — the  "Help  the  Other  Fel- 
low Spirit." 


Emblem 


Button 


Crest 
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£An  Opening  (Ceremony 

for  the  oJXCid-week  Session 


Pretor 

The  Square 
Pretor 

The  Square 

Pretor 
The  Square 

Pretor 
The  Square 

Pretor 
The  Square 

Pretor 


The  Square 
or  Mentor 


Are  all  persons  present  members  of 
Square,  or  vouched  for  as  Visitors? 

We  are. 


this 


On  what  verse  of  Scripture  are  our  law  and 
aims  founded? 

Luke  2:52.  "And  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom 
and  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and 
man." 

What  does  "Tuxis"  stand  for? 

Training  for  service.  Christ  the  centre,  "U" 
and  "I"  on  either  side.  No  one  but  Christ 
between  us. 

Do  you  all  know  the  pass-word? 
Yes!  "Q.B." 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  "Second  Mile?" 

Willingly  and  cheerfully  doing  more  than 
that  which  it  is  our  duty  to  do. 

Let  us  all  pledge  ourselves  anew  in  the  four- 
fold resolve  to  attain  the  highest  we  can  in 
our  intellectual,  physical,  religious  and 
social  life,  and,  in  all  four,  fill  the  measure 
full  of  service,  remembering  always  that, 

"Life  is  not  a  goblet  to  be  drained,  but  is  a 
measure  to  be  filled." 

The  Mentor  or  Pretor  will  here  offer  a 
prayer,  or  all  will  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
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S  the  programme  which  Tuxis  Boys  are  follow- 


ing is  a  four-fold  one  and  the  character  which 


you  are  trying  to  develop  is  four-fold  in  its  ideal 
of  perfection,  so  must  an  emblem  which  symbolizes 
the  spirit  of  Tuxis  also  be  four-fold.  That  is  the 
dominant  feature  of  the  Tuxis  Emblem.  Each  of 
the  four  figures  which  are  shown  within  the  circle 
are  central  figures  in  famous  pictures  or  events  and 
are  indicative  of  the  four  aspects  of  a  Tuxis  Boy's 
development. 

Around  the  circle  over  each  of  the  divisions  are 
the  following  Latin  words:  Sapientia,  used  to  denote 
the  intellectual  side  of  life;  Statura,  the  physical 
side;  Sanctitas,  the  devotional  side;  Sodalitas,  ,the 
social  side. 

Each  of  the  four  divisions  in  the  circle  are  made 
because  of  the  letter  "X"  which  runs  through  its 
centre.  "X",  as  you  probably  know,  is  the  letter 
in  the  English  alphabet  which  stands  for  the  Greek 
"Chi,"  and  was  the  first  letter  in  the  Greek  word 
for  "Christ."  The  "X"  therefore,  as  it  symbolizes 
Christ,  assumes  an  important  relation  to  the  divisions 
in  the  centre  of  the  circle.  Just  as  it  binds  each 
part  of  the  circle  to  the  other  in  symmetry,  so  the 
Tuxis  Boy's  ideal  of  Christ  relates  each  action  in 
every  phase  of  his  life  to  the  rest.  As  the  circle  is 
"X  "-centred,  so  is  the  Programme  by  which  a  Tuxis 
Boy  expresses  his  life  Christ-centred. 
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St.  Cuthbert,  the  boy  Penrose  has  pictured  in  his 
masterpiece,  as  shown  under  Sapientia  the  Intellec- 
tual; Phidippides,  who  ran  over  the  first  Marathon 
course  and  used  his  strength  in  service,  as  pictured 
under  Statura,  the  Physical;  the  Knight  whom  Pet- 
tie  has  shown  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  before  he 
assumes  the  obligation  of  his  knighthood,  as  seen 
above  Sanctitas,  the  Devotional;  Sir  Galahad,  whose 
life  was  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  service,  as  pictured 
by  Watts  under  Sodalitas,  the  Social — all  are  the 
central  figures  in  masterpieces  of  art  or  achievement 
which  symbolize  in  a  graphic  way  the  simple  state- 
ment by  Luke  that  "  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and 
stature  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man. ' '  The  stories 
surrounding  the  pictures  which  go  to  make  up  the 
emblem  should  be  known  to  every  Tuxis  boy,  as 
should  the  pictures  themselves. 


The  First  Story 

THE  Venerable  Bede,  an  intellectual  giant  of  the 
seventh  century,  spent  his  life  in  a  monastery. 
Eefusing  all  worldly  promotion,  he  devoted  his 
energy  to  producing  books  on  history,  medicine,  music, 
astronomy,  arithmetic,  poetry  and  many  others  which 
were  in  use  for  four  centuries.  He  was  the  first  to 
translate  the  Bible  into  Anglo-Saxon  and  passed 
away  just  as  he  completed  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 
One  of  his  pupils,  St.  Cuthbert,  wrote  a  letter  des- 
cribing the  death  of  the  great  man.  Although  a 
fatal  and  painful  sickness  was  upon  him,  he,  stoutly, 
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with  cheerfulness  and  even  with  songs  of  praise,  per- 
sisted in  his  work  so  that  all  might  read  the  fourth 
Gospel,  the  Gospel  of  Love. 

"I  don't  want  my  boys  to  read  a  lie,"  he  answered 
to  those  who  would  have  had  him  rest,  "nor  to  work 
to  no  purpose  after  I  am  gone." 

As  his  sickness  grew  upon  him  he  spent  the  whole 
day  in  teaching,  only  saying  cheerfully  to  his 
scholars,  ' '  learn  with  what  speed  ye  may ;  I  know  not 


From  a  Reproduction  of  the  original  painting  by  J.  Doyle  Penrose, 
owned  by  Autotype  Co.,  London. 
ST.  CUTHBERT 


how  long  I  may  last."  Another  dawn  broke  and 
again  the  old  man  bade  his  scholars  write. 

"There  is  still  a  chapter  wanting,"  said  St.  Cuth- 
bert, ' '  and  it  is  hard  for  thee  to  question  thyself  any 
longer. ' ' 
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"It  is  easily  done,"  said  Bede;  "Take  thy  pen  and 
write  quickly." 

Amid  tears  and  farewells,  the  day  wore  on  to  even- 
tide. 

' '  There  is  yet  one  sentence  unwritten,  dear  mas- 
ter/' said  the  boy  Cuthbert. 

"Write  it  quickly,"  bade  the  dying  man. 

"It  is  finished  now,"  said  the  little  scribe  at  last. 

"You  speak  truth,"  said  the  master;  "all  is  finish- 
ed now." 

Placed  upon  the  pavement,  his  head  supported  in 
his  scholars'  arms,  his  face  turned  to  the  spot  where 
he  was  wont  to  pray,  Bede  chanted  the  solemn 
"Gloria  in  Excelsis" — Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest. 
As  his  voice  reached  the  close  of  his  song  he  passed 
quietly  away. 

TUXIS  BOYS  have  as  part  of  their  emblem  a  re- 
minder of  this  great  man  whose  intellect  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  God  and  of  his  fellow-men. 


The  Second  Story 
HE  physical  side  of  life  is  represented  in  our 


Phidippides  who  brought  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  490  B.C.  to  Athens.  One  account  says 
he  ran  the  twenty-two  miles  in  full  armor.  The 
runner  sank  exhausted  at  the  feet  of  the  Archons,  or 
chief  magistrates,  who,  seated  in  suspense,  awaited 


outline  of  the  Greek  runner, 
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news.  "Rejoice, 
we  win/'  he  gasp- 
ed, and  passed 
away.  It  was  in- 
deed the  greatest 
news  of  centuries. 
Little  Athens  un- 
der Miltiades,  with 
her  handful  of  men 
(9,000)  and  allies, 
the  whole  Plataean 
male  population 
(1,000  men  among 
them),  defeated 
the  mighty  Pers- 
ian army  of  the 
tyrant  King  Dar- 
ius who  had  deter- 
mined o  n  extin- 
guishing or  con- 
quering all  small 
nations.  He  had, 
like  monsters  of  later  days,  slain  the  men,  enslaved 
the  women  and  children,  and  burned  and  destroyed 
the  temples.  He  believed  that  "all  human  beings 
are  the  natural  slaves  of  the  Persian  King" — the  ty- 
rant's creed  which  has  survived  to  this  day  from 
century  to  century.  The  little  democracy  stemmed 
the  tide  of  Persian  brute  force,  and  saved  the  world 
for  freedom  at  Marathon  in  a  locality  that  has  been 
sacred  to  Hercules,  the  god  of  strength.  The  Athen- 
ians fought  not  for  themselves  alone,  but  for  all 
peoples  of  all  time,  and  the  dedication  of  their  phys- 
ical powers  to  the  service  of  others  is  a  lesson  for  all 
the  centuries. 
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Bringing  News  of  the  Victory  of  the  Battle 
of  Marathon. 
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The  Third  Story 

THIS  great  picture,  "The  Vigil,"  by  John  Pettie 
(1839-1893),  hangs  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  London. 
The  candidate  for  knighthood,  bathed,  and 
signed  with  the  cross,  was  instructed  as  to  the  order 
and  feats  of  chivalry.  Then,  dressed  in  a  pure  white 
shirt  with  over-robe  of  russet,  he  knelt  at  nightfall 
at  the  altar,  his  helmet,  armor  and  accoutrements 
laid  before  it.  With  the  cross  of  his  sword  held 
before  his  earnest  eyes  he  watched  and  prayed  until 
sunrise,  keeping  vigil  and  seeking  strength  for  his 
crusade  against  the  powers  of  evil.  Though  modern 
Christian  knights  are  not  called  upon  to  sustain  such 
physical  strain  and  stress,  the  eternal  command  is 
for  all  time: 


"Christian,  seek  not  yet  repose, 
Hear  thy  guardian  angel  6ay; 

Thou  art  in  the  midst  of  foes; 
Watch  and  pray. 


Gird  thy  heavenly  armor  on, 
Wear  it  ever  night  and  day, 

Ambushed  lies  the  evil  one; 
Watch  and  pray." 


Tate  Gallery 


From  a  Painting  by  John  Pettie,  R.A. 
THE  VIGIL 
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"Thy  guardian  angel"  may  refer  to  a  sainted 
mother  who  has  gone  before,  or  to  some  loving  earth- 
ly companion,  or  to  the  Comforter  ' '  Who  came  sweet 
influence  to  impart.' '  "Watch  and  Pray"  is  our 
Lord's  command  and  in  our  night  and  morning 
watch : 

"Watch,  as  if  on  that  alone, 
Hung  the  issue  of  the  day; 
Pray  that  help  may  be  sent  down; 
Watch  and  pray." 


The  Fourth  Story 
HE  famous  painting  by  George  Frederick  Watts 


hangs  in  the  Chapel  at  Eton.    It  is  a  picture 


of  the  young  knight  of  chivalry,  Sir  Galahad, 
or  Arthur's  Round  Table,  the  legendary  band  of 
knights  that  figures  so  prominently  in  medieval 
romance.  It  would  fill  a  volume  to  tell  the  whole 
story  of  Sir  Galahad,  a  young  hero,  whose  strength 
was  on  the  strength  of  ten,  because  his  heart  was 
pure. 

Tennyson  in  "The  Holy  Grail,"  puts  these  words 
into  the  mouth  of  Sir  Percival: 

"And  one  there  was  among  us,  ever  moved 
Among  us  in  white  armor,  Galahad. 
'God  make  thee  good,  as  thou  art  beautiful/ 
Said  Arthur,  when  he  dubb'd  him  knight;   and  none, 
In  so  young  youth,  was  ever  made  a  knight 
Till  Galahad." 

Upon  his  entry  into  that  company  of  chivalrous 
knights,  King  Arthur  took  from  him  that  vow  which 
may  well  thrill  men  till  the  end  of  time. 
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"I  made  them  lay  their  hands  in  mine,  and  swear 
To  reverence  the  King,  as  if  he  were 
Their  conscience,  and  their  conscience  as  their  King; 
To  break  the  heathen,  and  uphold  the  Christ, 
To  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrongs, 
To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it, 
To  honor  his  own  word,  as  if  his  God's. 
To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity, 
To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her, 
And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds, 
Until  they  win  her;  for  indeed  I  know 
Of  not  more  subtle  master  under  heaven, 
Than  is  the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid, 
Not  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in  man, 
But  teach  high  thoughts  and  amiable  words, 
And  courtliness,  and  the  desire  of  fame, 
And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  man." 

The  keynote  of  Sir  Galahad 's  life  of  service  was, 
"If  I  lose  myself  I  save  myself." 

Sir  Galahad  rang  true,  and  upon  the  Quest  for  the 
Holy  Grail  forgot  not  his  solemn  vow  in  any  of  the 
thrilling  adventures  and  trials  he  passed  through 
before  he  saw  again; 

"The  cup,  the  cup  itself  from  which  our  Lord 
Drank  at  the  last  sad  supper  with  His  own." 

Through  all  the  quest,  Percival  followed,  but  one 
by  one  the  glorious  things  he  thought  to  touch  fell 
into  dust,  and  he  cried : 

"Lo,  if  I  find  the  Holy  Grail  itself 

And  touch  it,  it  will  crumble  into  dust." 

To  him  came  the  rebuke  that  all  must  heed; 

"O,  Son,  thou  hast  not  true  humility, 
The  highest  virtue,  mother  of  them  all. 
Thou  hast  not  lost  thyself  to  save  thyself 
As  Galahad." 

And  to  him  came  Galahad,  in  silver  armor,  and 
said: 
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"In   the   strength  of 

this  I  rode, 
Shattering     all  evil 

customs  everywhere 
. . .  and  in  the  strength 

of  this 
Come  victor." 

Percival,  inspired 
by  such  lofty  en- 
thusiasm exclaimed, 

"While  thus  he  spake, 
his  eye,  dwelling  on 
mine, 

Drew  me,  with  power 
upon  me,  till  I  grew 

One  with  him,  to  be- 
lieve as  he  believed. 

Such  is  the  power 
of  comradeship.  So 
must  we  all  seek  to 
draw  others  to  be- 
lieve as  we  believe, 
that  only  by  a  life 
of  service  and  sacri- 
fice, only  by  losing 
ourselves  to  save 
ourselves,  can  we  at- 
tain real  Christian  From  the  painting  by  g.  f.  Watts,  r.a. 
knighthood.  Sir  Gal-  sir  galahad 

ahad  got  his  sword  and  shield,  found  the  Holy  Grail, 
and  after  he  was.  crowned  King  in  the  Sacred  City, 
his  soul  passed  to  his  Lord  and  Master  when,  as  he 
kneeled  in  prayer,  the  covering  was  removed  and  he 
stood  "face  to  face"  in  the  Presence. 

Let  this  "legend  beautiful"  serve  to  stir  us  to 
practical  deeds  of  service. 
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What  Tuxis  Has  Meant 
To  Other  Boys 

"What  is  our  password? — Q.B." 

STORY  THE  FIRST 

"Tuxis  taught  me  to  think  for  myself.  Our  programme 
in.  the  square  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  try  my  hand  at 
organization.  My  mentor  taught  me  the  Christian  prin- 
ciples which  have  guided  me  in  my  business  ever  since." 

These  sentences  were  spoken  to  the  writer  by  one  of 
the  most  successful  younger  business  men  of  Canada's  cap- 
ital city. 

"Furthermore,"  continued  the  Tuxis  graduate,  "I  am 
so  keenly  aware  of  the  contribution  that  has  been  made 
to  me  that  I  feel  it  a  privilege  to  act  as  a  mentor  of  a 
group  of  boys  now.  Tuxis  should  teach  us  to  pass  on  to 
others  what  has  been  given  to  us." 

STORY  THE  SECOND 

"I  have  Tuxis  to  thank  for  the  fact  that  I  am  able  to 
play  and  enjoy  strenuous  games.  As  a  boy  I  was  one  of 
these  long  spindly  fellows  whose  chief  delight  is  to  read 
book  after  book.  I  was  so  engrossed  in  reading  that  I  had 
very  little  time  or  interest  for  physical  exercise.  I  was 
fast  getting  to  the  place  that  I  would  be  handicapped  by 
poor  health." 

"Just  how  did  Tuxis  change  this  for  you?"  questioned 
the  searcher  after  truth. 

"Well  you  see  we  had  only  five  boys  in  our  first 
square.  There  was  a  Tuxis  basketball  league  in  progress 
at  the  time  and  our  fellows  wanted  to  play.  In  order  to 
have  a  team  every  one  had  to  turn  out.  Since  then  not 
only  basketball  but  practically  all  sports  have  been  a  source 
of  delight  to  me.   I  certainly  owe  a  great  deal  to  Tuxis." 
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c&he  C^uxisy  Song 

IN  days  of  old,  a  baron  bold 
(Of  all  the  knights  the  purest) 
In  a  suit  of  mail,  for  the  Holy  Grail, 
Went  hunting  through  the  forest. 

Chorus — 

Sir  Galahad  was  a  Tuxis  Boy, 

The  same  as  you  and  I. 
He  rode  a  horse — all  white,  of  course, 

And  held  his  banner  high. 

To  run  their  race  at  the  fastest  pace, 

Was  the  early  Greeks  ambition. 
They  swung  their  swords  at  the  Persian  hordes — 

This  kept  them  in  condition. 

Chorus — 

Phidippides  was  a  Tuxis  Boy, 

The  same  as  you  and  I. 
"Rejoice!  We've  won.    The  battle's  done; 

Gadzooks,  and  so  am  I." 

The  ancient  Bede  a  boy  did  need, 

For  writing  his  translation 
Of  the  Bfble  text — a  subject  vexed 

By  the  lack  of  consummation. 

Chorus — 

Cuthbert  was  a  Tuxis  Boy, 

The  same  as  you  and  I. 
He  covered  reams  with  inky  streams, 
And  hung  them  out  to  dry. 

All  through  the  night  the  would-be  knight 

Must  kneel  before  the  altar, 
With  sword  aloft, — his  helmet  doffed, — 

To  show  he  would  not  falter. 

Chorus — 

The  Vigil  of  a  Tuxis  Boy, 

(The  same  as  you  and  I.) 
Is  his  display  of  knighthood's  way 
To  hold  the  banner  high. 
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^ujCis  C3~£ymn 

T. 

Now  press  we  on  from  more  and  more, 
Uplifting  life  where'er  we  can 
And  strive  to  reach  as  ne'er  before, 
The  stature  of  the  Perfect  Man. 

Chorus: 

Follow!  Follow! 

Follow  the  Christ,  the  King! 

With  steadfast  heart 

We'll  do  our  part, 

And  follow,  Follow, 

Follow  the  Christ,  the  King. 

UXI 

You  first,  then  I, — and  in  between 

The  CHRIST,  who  holds,  and  binds,  and  drives  — 

GOD'S  LOVE,  who  died  new  life  to  win, 

And  lives  to  fashion  all  our  lives. 

Chorus: 

Follow!  Follow! 

Follow  the  CHRIST,  the  King! 

In  hope  and  faith, 

In  life,  in  death, 

We  follow,  Follow 

Follow  the  CHRIST,  the  King. 

S 

Help  us  to  give  ourselves,  O  Lord, 
As  Thou  did'st  give,  without  reserve; 
Thy  glad  "Well  done"  our  sole  reward, 
Our  highest  glory  that  we  serve. 

Chorus: 

Follow!  Follow! 

Follow  the  CHRIST,  the  King! 

Face  to  the  light, 

With  all  our  might 

We  follow,  Follow, 

Follow  the  CHRIST,  the  King. 

— John  Oxenham 
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IN  1916,  Mr.  Taylor  Statten,  National  Boys'  Work 
Secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Parliament  of 
boys.  In  1917  the  first  Parliament  was  held  in  On- 
tario with  a  membership  of  thirty  two,  elected  from 
the  various  provincial  boys'  work  conferences. 
This  development  continued  until  today.  Provincial 
Parliaments  are  being  held  annually  in  every  prov- 
ince with  the  exception  of  Quebec.  The  question  of 
a  National  Parliament  naturally  arose  as  these 
parliaments  began  to  feel  the  need  for  closer  fellow- 
ship. After  due  consideration  it  was  felt  that  this 
need  would  largely  be  met  through  bi-annual  con- 
ferences of  provincial  premiers.  The  first  of  these 
conferences  was  held  in  Algonquin  Park  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1927,  the  second  in  Jasper  Park  in  1929. 

The  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  Boys'  Parliament  might  be 
stated  as  the  stimulation  of  growth  in  Christian 
character  on  the  part  of  boys  by  the  promotion  of 
the  Trail  Ranger  and  Tuxis  programmes.  By  means 
of  the  parliament,  boys  are  permitted  to  make  con- 
tributions of  new  ideas  to  their  own  programme.  By 
virtue  of  their  position  they  are  enabled  to  give 
added  impetus  to  groups  already  organized  and  to 
promote  further  organization  among  the  Sunday 
Schools  of  their  constituency.  Because  of  the  oppor- 
tunities in  growth  of  leadership  qualities  which  the 
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exercise  of  their  office  affords,  out-standing  boys  are 
trained  each  year  to  become  leaders  in  the  Christian 
enterprise. 

How  Does  One  Become  a  Member? 

British  parliamentary  procedure  is  used  as  the 
basis  of  the  election  and  of  the  subsequent  session. 
The  sessions  last  about  a  week  and  are  usually  held 
at  the  Christmas  season  and  in  the  buildings  of  the 
provincial  parliaments.  The  governments  of  the 
provinces  have  been  glad  to  extend  their  hospitality 
to  these  parliaments  of  youth.  For  a  boy  to  contest 
an  election  he  must  first  of  all  be  nominated  by  his 
group.  He  then  proceeds  to  draft  up  a  platform  of 
ideas  pertaining  to  the  well  being  of  the  boys  in  his 
district.  For  the  most  part  throughout  the  election 
the  standards  of  Tuxis  have  guided  the  conduct  of 
all  taking  part  in  the  campaign.  The  spirit  that  is 
usually  exhibited  by  those  who  offer  themselves  as 
candidates  is  one  of  co-operation.  The  secret  ballot 
democratically  used  is  the  means  of  election.  The 
voters  and  nominees  are  boys  of  Trail  Ranger  and 
Tuxis  age.  The  term  of  office  is  one  year.  In  most 
cases  the  boundaries  of  the  member's  constituency 
corresponds  roughly  with  those  of  the  federal  riding. 
Throughout  the  season  and  during  the  whole  term  of 
office,  guidance  is  given  to  the  members  by  the 
Premier.  He  is  the  first  member  of  the  House,  and 
except  for  one  province,  is  elected  by  the  members 
of  parliament.  A  defeated  candidate  for  the  Pre- 
miership becomes  the  leader  of  the  opposition.  A 
projection  of  Tuxis  ideals  into  parliamentary  prac- 
tice has  turned  the  so-called  "opposition"  into  a  " co- 
operation."   The  leader  of  the  members  on  the  left 
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of  the  speaker  usually  becomes  the  Premier's  right- 
hand  man.  According  to  the  conclusions  of  the  1927 
national  conference  of  premiers  the  chief  function 
of  parliament  is  educative  rather  than  legislative.  In 
other  words  the  opinions  of  the  House,  enacted  in 
form  of  bills  and  resolutions,  become  a  part  of  the 
boys'  programme  in  the  degree  that  each  member 
can  educate  his  constituency  to  the  desirability  of 
their  inception.  It  is  by  the  exercise  of  this  force 
that  parliaments  have  contributed  in  a  large  degree 
to  the  growth  of  boys'  work  in  the  churches  and 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  in  Canada. 

Members  Who  Have  Accepted  the  Challenge 

Many  hundreds  of  boys  have  entered  into  the 
inner  fellowship  of  the  parliaments.  By  their  per- 
sonal lives  they  have  exemplified  the  spirit  of  Tuxis 
in  their  community.  By  their  vision  and  genius 
they  have  organized  Trail  Ranger  and  Tuxis  groups 
where  there  were  none  before.  Those  who  have 
grown  into  manhood  are  now  mentors  of  boys,  lead- 
ers in  Young  People's  Societies,  and  render  active 
service  in  Sunday  Schools,  churches  and  in  kindred 
community  organizations. 

The  objective  of  the  Boys'  Parliament  as 
agreed  upon  by  the  Premier  conference  at  Jasper 
Park  1929. 

"Complete  Christian  living  among  boys,"  this  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  general  objective  which  in  more 
specific  terms  would  include: — 

1.  To  know  and  accept  Jesus  as  the  Master  of  our  life. 

2.  Giving  leadership  to  Tuxis  and  Trail  Ranger  Move- 
ment. 
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3.  Giving  leadership  to  other  groups. 

4.  Assisting  in  discovering  and  training  leaders. 

5.  Learning  how  to  discover  motives  for  doing  things. 

6.  To  study  and  act  upon  vital  issues  confronting  boys. 

7.  An  agency  to  stimulate  growth  in  Christian  character. 

8.  Developing  a  co-operative  and  tolerant  spirit. 

9.  Our  share  in  financing  our  work. 

10.  Learning  to  think  as  a  group. 

11.  Helping  to  develop  a  movement  consciousness. 

12.  Developing  self  confidence. 

13.  Giving  training  in  Parliamentary  procedure,  public 
speaking,  and  rules  of  debate. 
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BIROS 


Badge  Work  is  an  important  part 
of  our  training  for  Tuxis  boys.  While 
\3^i  1  it  is  true  that  a  square  may  do  good 
^B9k  I  work  and  not  carry  on  badge  work, 
7\  it  is  also  true  that  a  well-balanced 
series  of  Badge  work  projects  pro- 
vides a  splendid  background  for  an 
all  round  course  of  training.  Every 
Tuxis  Square,  therefore,  should  be  familiar  with  the 
requirements  for  badges  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  learn  of  the  suggestions  they  make  for  all  round 
development. 

The  aim  of  badge  work  is  to  develop  a  type  of 
boy  who  knows  how.  It  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
"we  learn  to  do  by  doing. "  By  setting  definite 
goals  for  which  to  strive,  it  helps  us  to  realize  our 
ideals.  The  world  today,  is  full  of  people  who,  when 
asked  to  help,  have  to  say  "I  can't."  Badge  work 
sets  out  to  develop  the  type  of  boy  "who  can,"  a 
type  of  boy  who  "knows  how,"  because  he  has  learn- 
ed through  a  process  of  practising. 

A  Tuxis  boy  should  be  ready  at  any  moment  to 
step  into  the  breach.  It  may  be  to  administer  first 
aid  to  the  injured,  to  save  a  life  from  drowning, 
to  rough  it  in  the  out-of-doors,  to  speak  in  public, 
to  uphold  the  honor  of  the  team,  or  to  lead  a  class  of 
boys.  Certainly,  if  he  has  been  in  training,  training 
that  has  as  its  aim  the  welfare  of  others,  he  may  be 
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reasonably  expected  to  rise  to  the 
occasion. 

Badge  work  also  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  us  to  test  ourselves.  It 
might  well  cause  us  to  discover  the 
particular  line  of  work  for  which  we 
are  best  fitted.  If  more  men  when 
they  were  boys  had  participated  in  a 
series  of  badge  work  projects  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  would  be  fewer  " square  pegs  in  round  holes.' ' 

The  work  for  some  of  the  badges,  like  that  for 
Education,  covers  a  period  of  nine  or  more  months 
and  is  a  personal  project.  Others,  like  Astronomy, 
and  Public  Speaking,  take  less  time  and  can  be 
qualified  for  at  group  meetings. 

Squares  will  be  greatly  assisted  in  carrying  on 
badge  work  by  using  the  following : 

The  Tuxis  Badge  Booklet  15c. 
The  Mentors  Badge  Record  Book  10c. 
A  Wall   Chart  showing  the   Sqaure's   Badges  Work 
Standing. 

Application  form  for  badges  (supplied  free  on  request). 
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True  poetry  appeals  to  all 
classes  and  to  all  ages.  It  is 
the  expression  of  the  happiest 
and  best  thoughts  in  the  hap- 
piest and  best  form.  Poetic 
expression  is  as  natural  to 
man  as  are  singing  and  danc- 
ing, and  to  most  boys  the  right  kind  of  poetry 
offers  a  powerful  stimulus  and  appeal.  We  read 
poetry  not  only  for  the  pleasure  derived  from  its 
rhythmic  beauty  and  melody,  but  also  for  the  delight 
in  the  pictures  and  images  which  seize  upon  our 
imagination  and  awaken  in  our  minds  new  ideas  and 
new  feelings.  The  following  selections  are  chosen 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Tuxis  boy's  experience 
of  life.  And  yet  these  poems  with  many  others  by 
the  same  authors  make  our  narrow  lives  more  rich 
and  full  and  real.  As  a  critic  has  said,  "To  exper- 
ience any  of  the  deeper  emotions  of  life — whether  in 
love,  religion,  patriotism,  or  the  desire  for  a  more 
perfect  world — is  to  be  a  guest  of  the  king,  and  the 
language  of  the  king  is,  in  the  finer  sense  of  the 
word,  poetry.  We  realize  that  the  room  in  which 
we  have  so  far  been  content  to  live  is  mean  and  nar- 
row, and  even  though  we  return  to  it,  it  can  no  longer 
confine  us  like  a  prison,  but  is  rich  with  memories 
that  enable  us  to  escape  at  will  into  the  sense  of  that 
unforgettable  experience.    Poetry  is  that  which  re- 
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minds  us  of  reality,  and  that  we  live  in  a  world,  not 
merely  of  twenty-four-hour  days,  but  of  great  occa- 
sions. ' 9 

The  three  great  classes  of  poetry  are  the  epic  or 
narrative,  the  lyric,  and  the  dramatic.  Only  the  epic 
and  the  lyric  are  here  represented  owing  to  the  limi- 
tations of  space.  But  these  are  sufficient  to  exemplify 
the  poetic  qualities  that  appeal  to  us.  In  the  first 
place,  the  poetic  form  gives  us  delight.  The  rhythmic 
metre  and  the  melodious  language  are  a  charm  of 
true  poetic  expression.  Most  of  the  lyrics  selected 
here  have  that  appeal.  The  sound  of  the  waves  and 
the  stir  of  the  sea  are  in  every  line  of  Masefield's 
' '  Sea-Fever. ' 9  The  sonorous  melody  of  the  passage 
from  Shakespeare's  " Richard  II"  is  in  keeping  with 
the  dignity  of  the  subject  and  the  intensity  of  the 
emotions. 

Melodious  language  and  rhythmic  charm,  however, 
do  not  form  the  basic  virtue  of  poetry.  In  its  appeal 
to  our  feelings  do  we  find  true  delight.  Many  of 
the  selected  poems  bring  joy  to  the  heart,  especially 
to  the  heart  of  a  boy  who  is  an  ardent  lover  of 
Nature.  The  beauties  of  the  world  around  us  form 
a  fitting  subject  for  poetic  expression.  The  lights 
and  shadows,  the  glories  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  the 
birds  and  the  trees,  the  sounds  of  rippling  brooks 
and  of  gentle  breezes,  the  fragrance  of  early  spring 
and  glowing  summer — all  these  inspire  the  highest 
poetry  and  find  an  echo  in  every  true  boy's  heart. 
This  spell  of  outdoor  life  is  well  expressed  in  Gerald 
Gould's  "Wander-Thirst,"  Celia  Thaxter's  "The 
Sandpiper"  and  Davies'  "Leisure,"  strike  the  same 
note.  The  joy  of  life  is  also  the  theme  of  Masefield's 
"Laugh  and  be  Merry." 
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As  the  poetic  power  gives  "to  airy  nothing  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name/'  so  we  are  often  entranced 
by  the  delights  of  pure  imagination.  The  fantastic 
radiance  of  Thomas  Hardy's  "When  I  set  out  for 
Lyonnesse"  is  an  example  of  this  quality. 

Another  quality  of  true  poetry  is  that  it  expresses 
inspiring  and  lofty  thoughts.  Love  of  England,  the 
home  of  our  British  Commonwealth,  finds  no  higher 
expression  in  our  literature  than  in  the  selection  from 
Shakespeare  here  quoted.  The  ideals  of  true  man- 
hood appear  in  Tennyson's  "Sir  Galahad,"  Kipling's 
"If,"  Rupert  Brooke's  "Soldier,"  R.  L.  Stevenson's 
"Prayer,"  and  Newbolt's  "He  fell  among  Thieves." 
The  worship  of  God,  the  Giver  of  all  life,  and  the 
Creator  of  all  lofty  and  pure  thoughts  is  expressed 
in  Bliss  Carman's  "Vestigia."  Browning  strikes  a 
virile  note  in  his  poetry.  He  is  a  true  optimist, 
looking  upward  and  onward,  courageous  and  bold. 

These  selections  are  offered  to  the  boy  readers  of 
this  book  in  the  hope  that  they  will  stimulate  a 
desire  to  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
poetical  literature.  They  afford  a  glimpse  of  the 
treasures  to  be  gained  from  the  great  body  of  our 
poetry — treasures  of  true  delight  and  blessing. 


Poetry 


SEA  FEVER 

I  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again 
To  the  lonely  sea,  and  the  sky, 
And  all  I  ask  is  a  tall  ship 
And  a  star  to  steer  her  by 
And  the  wheel's  kick 
And  the  wind's  song 
And  the  white  sail's  shaking 
And  a  grey  mist  on  the  sea's  face 
And  a  grey  dawn  breaking. 

I  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again 

For  the  call  of  the  running  tide 

Is  a  wild  call  and  a  clear  call 

That  may  not  be  denied 

And  all  I  ask 

Is  a  windy  day 

And  the  white  clouds  flying 

And  the  flung  spray  and  the  blown  spume 

And  the  sea  gulls  crying. 

I  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again 

To  the  vagrant  gipsy  life 

To  the  gull's  way  and  the  whale's  way 

Where  the  wind's  like  a  whetted  knife. 

And  all  I  ask 

Is  a  merry  yarn 

From  a  laughing  fellow  rover 

And  quiet  sleep  and  a  sweet  dream 

When  the  long  trick's  over. 

— John  Masefield. 


LAUGH  AND  BE  MERRY 

Laugh  and  be  merry,  remember  better  the  world  with  a 
song, 

Better  the  world  with  a  blow  in  the  teeth  for  a  wrong. 
Laugh  for  the  time  is  brief,  a  thread  the  length  of  a  span, 
Laugh  and  be  proud  to  belong  to  the  old  proud  pageant  of 
man. 
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Laugh  and  be  merry:  remember  in  olden  time, 
God  made  Heaven  and  Earth  for  joy  He  took  in  a  rhyme, 
Made  them,  and  filled  them  with  the  strong  wine  of  his 
mirth 

The  splendid  joy  of  the  stars:  the  joy  of  the  earth. 

So  we  must  laugh  and  drink  from  the  deep  blue  cup  of  the 
sky. 

Join  the  jubilant  song  of  the  great  stars  sweeping  by, 
Laugh,  and  battle,  and  work,  and  drink  of  the  wine  out- 
poured 

In  the  dear  green  earth,  the  sign  of  the  joy  of  the  Lord. 

Laugh  and  be  merry,  like  brothers  akin, 
Guesting  awhile  in  the  rooms  of  a  beautiful  inn, 
Glad  till  the  dancing  stops,  and  the  lilt  of  the  music  ends 
Laugh  till  the  game  is  played;  and  be  you  merry,  my 
friends. 

— John  Masefield. 

WANDER-THIRST 

Beyond  the  East  the  sunrise,  beyond  the  West  the  sea, 
And  East  and  West  the  Wander-thirst  that  will  not  let 
me  be; 

It  works  in  me  like  madness,  dear,  to  bid  me  say  good-bye; 
For  the  seas  call  and  the  stars  call,  and  Oh!  the  call  of 
the  sky! 

I  know  not  where  the  white  road  runs,  nor  what  the  blue 
hills  are, 

But  a  man  can  have  the  Sun  for  friend,  and  for  his  guide 
a  Star; 

And  there's  no  end  of  voyaging  when  once  the  voice  is 
heard, 

For  the  river  calls  and  the  road  calls,  and  Oh!  the  call  of 
a  bird! 

Yonder  the  long  horizon  lies,  and  there  by  night  and  day 
The  old  ships  draw  to  home  again,  the  young  ships  sail 
away; 

And  come  I  may,  but  go  I  must,  and  if  men  ask  you  why, 
You  may  put  the  blame  on  the  Stars  and  the  Sun  and  the 
white  road  and  the  sky! 

— Gerald  Gould. 
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WHEN  I  SET  OUT  FOR  LYONNESSE 

When  I  set  out  for  Lyonnesse, 
A  hundred  miles  away, 
The  rime  was  on  the  spray, 
And  starlight  lit  my  lonesomeness 
When  I  set  out  for  Lyonnesse 
A  hundred  miles  away. 

What  would  bechance  at  Lyonnesse 

While  I  should  sojourn  there 

No  prophet  durst  declare, 

Nor  did  the  wisest  wizard  guess 

What  would  bechance  at  Lyonnesse 

While  I  should  sojourn  there. 

When  I  came  back  from  Lyonnesse 
With  magic  in  my  eyes, 
All  marked  with  mute  surmise 
My  radiance  rare  and  fathomless, 
When  I  came  back  from  Lyonnesse, 
With  magic  in  my  eyes! 

— Thomas  Hardy. 


THE  SANDPIPER 

Across  the  narrow  beach  we  flit, 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I; 
And  fast  I  gather,  bit  by  bit, 

The  scattered  driftwood  bleached  and  dry. 
The  wild  waves  reach  their  hands  for  it, 

The  wild  wind  raves,  the  tide  runs  high, 
As  up  and  down  the  beach  we  flit — 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

Above  our  heads  the  sullen  clouds 
Scud  black  and  swift  acros  sthe  sky: 

Like  silent  ghosts  in  misty  shrouds 
Stand  out  the  white  light-houses  high. 

Almost  as  far  as  eye  can  reach 
I  see  the  close-reefed  vessels  fly, 

As  fast  we  flit  along  the  beach, — 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I. 
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I  watch  him  as  he  skims  along, 

Uttering  his  sweet  and  mournful  cry; 
He  starts  not  at  my  fitful  song, 

Or  flash  of  fluttering  drapery; 
He  has  no  thought  of  any  wrong, 

He  scans  me  with  a  fearless  eye. 
Staunch  friends  are  we,  well  tried  and  strong, 

The  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

Comrade,  where  wilt  thou  be  to-night 

When  the  loosed  storm  breaks  furiously? 
My  driftwood-fire  will  burn  so  bright! 

To  what  warm  shelter  canst  thou  fly? 
I  do  not  fear  for  thee,  though  wroth 

The  tempest  rushes  through  the  sky; 
For  are  we  not  God's  children  both, 

Thou,  little  sandpiper,  and  I? 

— Celia  Thaxter. 


LEISURE 

What  is  this  life,  if,  full  of  care, 
We  have  no  time  to  stand  and  stare? 

No  time  to  stand  beneath  the  boughs 
And  stare  as  long  as  sheep  or  cows. 

No  time  to  see,  when  woods  we  pass, 
Where  squirrels  hide  their  nuts  in  the  grass. 

No  time  to  see,  in  broad  daylight, 
Streams  full  of  stars,  like  skies  at  night. 

No  time  to  turn  at  Beauty's  glance, 
And  watch  her  feet,  how  they  can  dance. 

No  time  to  wait  till  her  mouth  can 
Enrich  that  smile  her  eyes  began. 

A  poor  life  this  if,  full  of  care, 

We  have  no  time  to  stand  and  stare. 

— W.  H.  Davies. 
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SIR  GALAHAD 

My  good  blade  carves  the  casques  of  men, 

My  tough  lance  thrusteth  sure, 
My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 

Because  my  heart  is  pure. 
The  shattering  trumpet  shrilleth  high, 

The  hard  brands  shiver  on  the  steel, 
The  splintered  spear-shafts  crack  and  fly, 

The  horse  and  rider  reel; 
They  reel,  they  roll  in  clanging  lists, 

And  when  the  tide  of  combat  stands, 
Perfume  and  flowers  fall  in  showers, 

That  lightly  rain  from  ladies'  hands. 

— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 


EPILOGUE  OF  ASOLANDO 

(Extract) 

One  who  never  turned  his  back  but  marched  breast  for- 
ward, 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would 
triumpli, 

Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 
Sleep  to  wake. 

No,  at  noonday  in  the  bustle  of  man's  worktime 

Greet  the  unseen  with  a  cheer! 
Bid  him  forward,  breast  and  back  as  either  should  be, 
"Strive  and  thrive!"  cry  "Speed, — fight  on,  fare  as  ever 

There  as  here!" 

— R.  Browning. 
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IF 

If  you  can  keep  your  head  when  all  about  you 

Are  losing  theirs  and  blaming  it  on  you; 
If  you  can  trust  yourself  when  all  men  doubt  you, 

But  make  allowance  for  their  doubting  too; 
If  you  can  wait  and  not  be  tired  of  waiting, 

Or  being  lied  about,  don't  deal  in  lies, 
Or  being  hated  don't  give  way  to  hating, 

And  yet  don't  look  too  good,  nor  talk  too  wise. 

If  you  can  dream — and  not  make  dreams  your  master; 

If  you  can  think — and  not  make  thoughts  your  aid; 
If  you  can  meet  with  Triumph  and  Disaster 

And  treat  those  two  impostors  just  the  same; 
If  you  can  bear  to  hear  the  truth  you've  spoken 

Twisted  by  knaves  to  make  a  trap  for  fools, 
Or  watch  the  things  you  gave  your  life  to  broken, 

And  stoop  and  build  'em  up  with  worn-out  tools  . 

If  you  can  make  one  heap  of  all  your  winnings 

And  risk  it  on  one  turn  of  pitch-and-toss, 
And  lose,  and  start  again  at  your  beginnings 

And  never  breathe  a  word  about  your  loss; 
If  you  can  force  your  heart  and  nerve  and  sinew 

To  serve  your  turn  long  after  they  are  gone, 
And  so  hold  on  when  there  is  nothing  in  you 

Except  the  Will  which  says  to  them:  "Hold  on!" 

If  you  can  talk  with  crowds  and  keep  your  virtue, 

Or  walk  with  Kings — nor  lose  the  common  touch, 
If  neither  foes  nor  loving  friends  can  hurt  you, 

If  all  men  count  with  you,  but  none  too  much; 
If  you  can  fill  the  unforgiving  minute 

With  sixty  seconds'  worth  of  distance  run, 
Yours  is  the  Earth  and  everything  that's  in  it, 

And — which  is  more — you'll  be  a  Man,  my  son! 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 
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THE  SOLDIER 

If  I  should  die,  think  only  this  of  me; 

That  there's  some  corner  of  a  foreign  field 

That  is  for  ever  England.  There  shall  be 

In  that  rich  earth  a  richer  dust  concealed; 

A  dust  whom  England  bore,  shaped,  made  aware, 

Gave,  once,  her  flowers  to  love,  her  ways  to  roam, 

A  body  of  England's  breathing  English  air, 

Washed  by  the  rivers,  blest  by  the  suns  of  home. 

And  think,  this  heart,  all  evil  shed  away, 

A  pulse  in  the  eternal  mind,  no  less. 

Gives  somewhere  back  the  thoughts  by  England  given; 

Her  sights  and  sounds;  dreams  happy  as  her  day; 

And  laughter,  learnt  of  friends;  and  gentleness, 

In  hearts  at  peace,  under  an  English  heaven. 

— Rupert  Brooke. 


"THIS  ROYAL  THRONE  OF  KINGS" 

This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  scepter'd  isle, 

This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 

This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise; 

This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself 

Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war; 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world, 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 

Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 

Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 

Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands; 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England, 

This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 

Fear'd  by  their  breed  and  famous  by  their  birth, 

Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home, 

For  Christian  service  and  true  chivalry, 

As  is  the  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry. 

— W.  Shakespeare. 

(A  passage  from  Richard,  Act  2,  Sc.L,  lines  40.58) 
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THE  SACRAMENT  OF  FIRE 

Kneel  always  when  you  light  a  fire! 

Kneel  reverently,  and  thankful  be 

For  God's  unfailing  charity, 

And  on  the  ascending  flame  inspire 

A  little  prayer,  that  shall  upbear 

The  incense  of  your  thankfulness 

For  this  sweet  grace 

Of  warmth  and  light! 

For  here  again  is  sacrifice 

For  your  delight. 

Within  the  wood, 

That  lived  a  joyous  life 

Through  sunny  days  and  rainy  days 

And  winter  storms  and  strife;  — 

Within  the  peat, 

That  drank  the  moorland  sweet 

Of  bracken,  whin,  and  sweet  bell-heather, 

And  all  the  joy  of  gold  gorse  feather 

Flaming  like  love  in  wintriest  weather, — 

While  snug  below,  in  sun  and  snow, 

Peat  heard  the  beat  of  the  padding  feet 

Of  foal  and  dam,  and  ewe  and  lamb, 

And  the  stamp  of  old  bell-wether;  — 

Within  the  coal, 

Where  forests  lie  entombed, 

Oak,  elm,  and  chestnut,  beech  and  red  pine  bole, — 

God  shrined  His  sunshine,  and  enwombed 

For  you  these  stores  of  light  and  heat, 

Your  life-joys  to  complete. 

These  all  have  died  that  you  might  live; 

Yours  now  the  high  prerogative 

To  loose  their  long  captivities,  — 

To  give  them  new  sweet  span  of  life 

And  fresh  activities. 

Kneel  always  when  you  light  a  fire! 
Kneel  reverently, 
And  grateful  be 

To  God  for  His  unfailing  charity! 

— John  Oxenham. 
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VESTIGIA 

I  took  a  day  to  search  for  God, 

And  found  Him  not.   But  as  I  trod 

By  rocky  ledge,  through  woods  untamed, 

Just  where  one  scarlet  lily  flamed, 

I  saw  His  footprint  in  the  sod. 

Then  suddenly,  all  unaware, 

Far  off  in  the  deep  shadows,  where 

A  solitary  hermit  thrush 

Sank  through  the  holy  twilight  hush — 

I  heard  His  voice  upon  the  air. 

And  even  as  I  marvelled  how 
God  gives  us  Heaven  here  and  now, 
In  a  stir  of  wind  that  hardly  shook 
The  poplar  leaves  beside  the  brook — 
His  hand  was  light  upon  my  brow. 

At  last  with  evening  as  I  turned 
Homeward,  and  through  what  I  had  learned 
And  all  that  there  was  still  to  probe — 
I  caught  the  glory  of  His  robe 
Where  the  last  fires  of  sunset  burned. 

Back  to  the  world  with  quickening  start 

I  looked  and  longed  for  any  part 

In  making  saving  beauty  be  ...  . 

And  from  that  kindling  ecstasy 

I  knew  God  dwelt  within  my  heart. 

— Bliss  Carman. 


MY  PURPOSE 

To  guard  my  health  and  keep  my  body  fair 
That  I  may  stronger  be,  to  do  and  dare. 
To  keep  my  mind  unsullied,  pure  and  free, 
That  truth  and  beauty  may  abide  with  me. 
To  be  a  friend  and  prove,  from  day  to  day, 
Sincere  and  kind,  at  home,  at  work,  at  play. 
To  follow  ever  upward  life's  high  quest, 
And  find,  through  knowing  God,  my  very  best. 

— Mary  S.  Edgar. 
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THE  SALUTATION  OF  THE  DAWN 

Listen  to  the  Salutation  of  the  Dawn! 
Look  to  this  Day! 

For  it  is  Life,  the  very  life  of  Life. 
In  its  brief  course  lie  all  the 
Verities  and  realities  of  your  Existence; 
The  Bliss  of  Growth, 
The  Glory  of  Action, 
The  Splendour  of  Beauty; 
For  Yesterday  is  but  a  dream, 
And  To-morrow  is  only  a  Vision; 
But  To-day  well  lived  makes 
Every  Yesterday  a  Dream  of  Happiness 
And  every  To-morrow  a  Vision  of  Hope. 
Look  well  therefore  to  this  Day! 
Such  is  the  Salutation  of  the  Dawn. 

— From  the  Sanskrit. 

THE  QUEST 

There  is  a  quest  that  calls  me 

In  nights  when  I  am  alone 

The  need  to  ride  where  the  ways  divide 

The  Unknown  from  the  Known. 

I  mount  what  thought  is  near  me 

As  soon  as  I  reach  the  place, 

The  tenuous  rim  where  the  sun  grows  dim 

And  then  sightless  hides  its  face. 


A  PRAYER 

If  I  have  faltered  more  or  less 
In  my  great  task  of  happiness, 
If  I  have  moved  among  my  race 
And  shown  no  glorious  morning-face; 
If  dreams  from  happy  human  eyes 
Have  moved  me  not;  if  morning  skies, 
Books  and  my  food,  and  summer  rain 
Knocked  on  my  sullen  heart  in  vain; 
Lord,  thy  most  pointed  pleasure  take 
And  stab  my  spirit  broad  awake. 

— R.  L.  Stevenson. 
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Work  is  love  made  visible. — Kahlil  Gibran. 

Give  me  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to  discuss 
freely,  according  to  conscience,  above  all  other  liberties. 

— John  Milton. 

It  is  when  you  give  of  yourself  that  you  truly  give. 

— Kahlil  Gibran. 

Life  is  what  we  are  alive  to.  It  is  not  a  length  but 
breadth.  To  be  alive  only  to  appetite,  pleasure,  pride, 
money-making  and  not  to  goodness  and  kindness,  purity 
and  love,  history,  poetry  and  music,  flowers,  the  arts,  God 
and  the  eternal  hopes,  is  to  be  all  but  dead. — Malthie  D. 
Babcock. 

The  progressive  discovery  and  application  of  God's  laws 
is  the  task  of  Humanity. — Joseph  Mazzini. 

kWe  must  rid  ourselves  of  the  idea  that  anything  can 
be  settled  by  force. 

"And  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares  and 
their  spears  into  pruninghooks." — Isaiah  2:4. 

"I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  more  evil  thing  in  the 
present  world  than  race  prejudice.  I  write  deliberately — 
it  justifies  and  holds  together  more  baseness,  cruelty  and 
abomination  than  any  other  sort  of  error  in  the  world." — 
H.  G.  Wells. 

Democracy  is  something  deeper  than  liberty;  it  is  re- 
sponsibility. 

No  man  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  and  looking 
back,  is  fit  for  the  Kingdom  of  God. — Luke  9:12. 

You  cannot  dream  yourself  into  character, 
You  must  hammer  and  forge  yourself  one. 

— Carlyle. 
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Don't  work  all  your  life  to  make  a  living — but  work  to 
live  all  your  life — Jack  Miner. 

To  go  nowhere — follow  the  crowd. 

Failure  of  Prayer  is  the  loss  of  Religion  itself. 

Hurry  is  the  father  of  dyspepsia. 

"I  shall  do  nothing  in  malice." — Lincoln 

"We  live  in  deeds,  not  years;  in  thoughts  not  breaths; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial, 
We  should  count  Time  by  heart-throbs. 

He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best." 

"Until  a  boy  has  found  his  duty,  and  until  a  sense  of 
duty  has  found  and  possessed  him,  his  life  starts  from  no 
beginning  and  it  proceeds  toward  no  end.  Paraphrased 
paragraph) — H.  G.  Wells,  "God  the  Invisible  King." 

The  laws  of  God  are  color  blind. 

Four  things  a  man  must  learn  to  do 
If  he  would  make  his  record  true. 
To  think  without  confusion  clearly, 
To  love  his  fellow  men  sincerely, 
To  act  from  honest  motive  purely, 
To  trust  in  God  and  Heaven  securely. 

— Henry  VanDyke. 

It  does  not  matter  that  you  win  or  lose  but  rather  that 
you  train  to  do  your  best  and  play  the  game. 

Though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  love, 
it  profiteth  me  nothing. — Paul.    13  Chap.  1st  Cor. 
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Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire, 
Uttered  or  unexpressed. 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire 
That  trembles  in  the  breast. 

— James  Montgomery. 

For  Silent  Devotion 

In  the  holy  quiet  of  this  hour,  let  us 
draw  nigh  unto  Him  who  heareth 
prayer;  and  let  us  remember  that  He 
listeneth  more  to  our  hearts  than  to 
our  words.  Let  each  of  us  bring  an 
offering  of  penitence  if  not  of  purity; 
of  love  if  not  of  holiness;  of  teachable- 
ness if  not  of  wisdom.  And  let  us  be- 
seech Him  to  help  by  His  Holy  Spirit, 
that  the  praise  and  supplications  which 
we  offer  with  one  voice  and  one  heart 
may  be  acceptable  to  Him  and  bring 
down  an  answer  of  peace  to  our  souls. 
Amen. 


In  the  Morning 

Once  more  a  new  day  lies  before  us,  our  Father.  As  we 
go  out  among  men  to  do  our  work,  touching  the  hands 
and  lives  of  our  fellows,  make  us,  we  pray  Thee,  friends 
of  all  the  world.  Save  us  from  blighting  the  fresh  flower 
of  any  heart  by  the  flare  of  sudden  anger  or  secret  hate. 
May  we  not  bruise  the  rightful  self-respect  of  any  by 
contempt  or  malice. 

We  lift  our  hearts  to  Thee  in  the  pure  light  of  morning 
and  pray  that  they  be  kept  clean  of  evil  passion  by  the 
power  of  forgiving  love.  If  any  slight  or  wrong  still 
rankles  in  our  souls,  help  us  to  pluck  it  out  and  to  be 
healed  of  Thee.  Suffer  us  not  to  turn  in  anger  on  him 
who  has  wronged  us,  seeking  his  hurt,  lest  we  increase 
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the  sorrows  of  the  world  and  taint  our  own  souls  with  the 
poisoned  sweetness  of  revenge. 

Make  us  determined  to  love  even  at  cost  to  our  pride, 
that  so  we  may  be  soldiers  of  Thy  peace  on  earth.  Amen. 

— Walter  Rauschenbusch. 

In  the  Evening 

Our  Father,  we  thank  thee  for  all  the  friendly  folk  who 
have  come  into  our  life  this  day,  gladdening  us  by  their 
human  kindness,  and  we  send  them  now  our  parting 
thoughts  of  love  through  thee.  We  bless  Thee  that  we  are 
set  amidst  this  rich  brotherhood  of  kindred  life  with  its 
mysterious  power  to  quicken  and  uplift.  Above  all  we 
thank  thee  for  those  who  share  our  higher  life,  the  com- 
rades of  our  better  self,  in  whose  companionship  we  break 
the  mystic  bread  of  life  and  feel  the  glow  of  thy  wonderful 
presence.  Into  thy  keeping  we  commit  our  friends,  and 
pray  that  we  may  never  lose  their  love  by  losing  thee. 
Amen. 

In  Closing 

Now  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  keep  us  from  falling  and 
to  present  us  faultless  before  the  presence  of  His  glory 
with  exceeding  joy,  to  the  only  wise  God,  our  Saviour,  be 
glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and  power;  both  now  and 
ever.  Amen. 

The  Lord  bless  us  and  keep  us;  the  Lord  make  His  face 
to  shine  upon  us  and  be  gracious  unto  us;  the  Lord  lift 
up  His  countenance  upon  us  and  give  us  peace,  both  now 
and  forever  more.  Amen. 

Clean  Hands 

Give  us  clean  hands,  clean  words  and  clean  thoughts. 
Help  us  to  stand  for  the  hard  right  against  the  easy 
wrong.  Save  us  from  habits  that  harm.  Teach  us  to 
work  as  hard  and  play  as  fair  in  thy  sight  alone  as  if  all 
the  world  saw.  Forgive  us  when  we  are  unkind,  and  help 
us  to  forgive  those  who  are  unkind  to  us.  Keep  us  ready 
to  help  others  at  some  cost  to  ourselves.  Send  us  chances 
to  do  a  little  good  every  day,  and  so  to  grow  more  like 
Christ 

—William  De  Witt  Hyde. 
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Boys1  Fellowship 

O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  this  our  square  be  one  in 
fellowship  with  thee.  Help  us  in  all  our  relationships  to 
honour  one  another  and  to  be  courteous  and  manly.  Grant 
that  we  may  each  serve  thee  in  purity  of  thought,  clean- 
liness of  lips  and  uprightness  of  conduct.  In  our  need 
may  we  come  to  thee  for  aid.  Make  us  steadfast  and  true 
for  thy  Name's  sake. 

The  Church  and  Kingdom 

O  Thou  strong  Father  of  all  nations,  draw  all  Thy  great 
family  with  an  increasing  sense  of  our  common  blood  and 
destiny  that  peace  may  come  on  earth  at  last  and  Thy 
sun  may  shed  its  light  rejoicing  on  a  holy  brotherhood 
of  peoples.  Amen. 

— Walter  Rauschenbusch. 
lY  PRAYER 

From  compromise  and  things  half  done 
Keep  me  with  stern  and  stubborn  pride, 
And  when  at  last  the  fight  is  won 
God  keep  me  still  unsatisfied. 

— Louis  Untermeyer. 
OUR  PRAYER 

Teach  us,  good  Lord,  to  serve  as  thou  deservest;  to  give 
and  not  to  count  the  cost;  to  fight  and  not  to  heed  the 
wounds;  to  toil  and  not  to  ask  for  any  rest;  to  labor  and 
not  to  ask  for  any  reward,  save  that  of  knowing  that  we 
do  Thy  will.  Amen. 

— Ignatius  Loyola. 
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IF  you  have  been  born 
into  a  good  home  you 
have  conferred  upon 
you  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  of  life.  The  most 
worthwhile  things  of  life 
centre  in  the  home.  You 
give  your  first  loyalty  to 
this  group  and  as  you 
grow  you  become  either 
an  individualist  developing 
selfishly  as  years  go  on  or 
you  learn  to  become  a  real  partner  through  sharing 
with  other  members  of  the  family,  and  through  this 
process  you  become  unselfish.  It  is  the  home  which 
provides  parental  love,  protection,  food,  clothing, 
toys,  stories  and  many  other  things  which  meet  the 
needs  and  interests  of  your  life,  and  as  you  grow 
in  years  your  responsibility  should  grow  for  creating 
and  maintaining  a  happy,  wholesome  environment  in 
your  home. 

There  are  many  activities  in  the  home  in  which 
you  may  share.  There  are  a  few  which  are  very 
important  and  vital.  If  you  do  not  share  these  with 
other  members  of  the  home,  you  will  never  experience 
those  intimate  relationships  out  of  which  grow  life's 
greatest  values.  By  the  time  you  have  reached  Tuxis 
age,  you  should  be  a  real  partner  sharing  with  en- 
thusiasm the  many  responsibilities.    Such  conduct 
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on  your  part  expresses  in  language  more  clearly  un- 
derstood than  any  other,  the  love  and  respect  you 
have  for  your  home.  At  your  age  you  should  be 
taking  a  keen  interest  in  the  family  finances  and 
whether  you  are  a  member  of  a  home  of  weath  or 
poverty,  you  should  be  developing  a  sense  of  indepen- 
dence and  be  seeking  for  opportunities  to  earn  money 
to  supplement  your  budget. 

If  you  are  attending  school,  it  may  be  that  your 
parents  are  making  considerable  sacrifice  to  provide 
you  with  this  privilege  and  of  course  they  are  anxious 
that  you  should  take  your  work  seriously.  There  are 
few  situations  more  real  in  which  you  may  share  in 
making  a  happy  home.  If  you  are  employed,  you 
should  assist  through  your  wages  in  the  upkeep  of 
the  home.  This  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  being 
your  board,  but  as  an  opportunity  to  share  in  some 
small  degree  the  financial  responsibilities  of  the  home. 
If  you  are  a  city  boy,  there  are  many  things  you 
can  do  such  as  caring  for  the  lawn,  furnace,  garden, 
storm-windows,  screens  and  under  certain  conditions, 
your  own  room.  If  you  live  on  a  farm,  tasks  which 
will  be  constantly  before  you  need  not  be  enumerated, 
but  the  manner  in  which  you  assume  these  respon- 
sibilities will  largely  determine,  not  only  your  own 
happiness,  but  the  happiness  of  the  home. 

There  are  two  or  three  things  which  may  seem 
insignificant,  nevertheless,  they  are  among  the  most 
important  to  be  observed.  You  should  at  times  invite 
your  friends  to  your  home  and  with  other  members 
of  the  family  entertain  them  rather  than  find  all 
your  entertainment  with  friends  away  from  home. 
Courtesy  should  be  a  quality  which  you  should  be  sure 
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to  constantly  cultivate  with  other  members  of  your 
family.  Culture  and  refinement  grow  as  natural  as 
the  fruit  grows  upon  the  tree  and  the  finest  place  to 
learn  to  be  a  gentleman  is  in  your  own  home.  One 
other  thing  is  the  simple  matter  of  cheerfulness — to 
rise  cheerfully  in  the  morning;  to  whistle  and  sing 
about  the  home;  greet  other  members  of  the  family, 
especially  young  members,  with  a  happy  smile;  to 
radiate  sunshine  in  various  ways.  This  is  one  of 
the  greatest  things  that  you  may  do  to  make  a  happy 
home. 

From  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age — five  short 
years — these  are  the  years  when  you  may  by  sharing 
responsibilities  lift  a  load  from  shoulders  which  are 
often  too  heavily  loaded  and  in  the  strength  of  your 
young  manhood,  create  such  a  fellowship,  that  these 
years  for  you  and  other  members  of  the  family  may 
be  the  greatest  years  of  life. 

"A  London  magazine  in  reply  to  a  question  "What 
is  Home"  received  eight  hundred  answers.  The  fol- 
lowing seven  were  selected  by  the  editor  and  pub- 
lished : 

1.  Home — "The  world  of  strife  shut  out,  the  world 

of  love  shut  in." 

2.  Home — ' '  The  place  where  the  small  are  great,  and 

the  great  are  small." 

3.  Home— 6 ' Father 's    kingdom;    Mother's  world; 

child's  paradise." 

4.  Home — ' '  The  only  place  on  earth  where  the  faults 

and  failings  of  humanity  are  hidden  in 
the  sweet  mantle  of  charity." 
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"What  sculpture  is  to  a  block  of 
marble,  education  is  to  the  human  soul." 

What  about  school?  Up  to  the 
age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  this  ques- 
tion is  answered  for  us  by  our 
parents  and  the  school  law.  When 
a  boy  has  reached  his  middle  teens, 
however,  the  question  becomes  a  very 
important  one  for  personal  decision.  Shall  he  con- 
tinue at  school,  or  shall  he  start  to  work?  If  he 
continues  at  school  what  course  will  he  pursue? 

There  are  three  primary  considerations  in  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  an  education.  Will  it  increase 
my  capacity  for  usefulness;  will  it  mean  a  greater 
appreciation  of  life ;  and  will  it  bring  higher  wages  ? 
Unfortunately,  in  some  families,  where  every  dollar 
counts,  the  first  impulse  is  to  consider  results  in 
dollars  and  cents.  The  question  of  further  education, 
therefore,  becomes  a  matter  of  an  investment  that 
must  bring  in  dividends  in  increased  earning  power. 
Coming  at  the  question  then  from  this  standpoint 
it  may  generally  be  said  that  an  education  does  pay. 

Mr.  Allan  Robinson,  President  of  the  Common- 
wealth Bond  Corporation  of  New  York  City,  says, 
6 '  The  untrained  man  starts  working  at  fourteen  and 
reaches  his  average  maximum  of  $1200  at  twenty- 
two.  The  high  school  graduate  starts  at  eighteen 
and  reaches  a  maximum  of  $2200  at  forty,  while  the 
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college  graduate,  beginning  at  twenty-two  soon 
reach  an  average  of  $5000,  and  increases  his  earning 
to  almost  unlimited  figures.' 9 

Of  the  more  than  three  thousand  business  men 
rated  in  "Who's  Who/'  57%  are  college  graduates, 
and  the  larger  part  of  the  remainder  are  older  men 
who  entered  business  before  the  present  demand  for 
education.  Some  have  been  very  successful  with  little 
school  education,  but  no  boy  should  assume  he  will 
be  one  of  these  exceptions. 

Let  us  go  a  step  further  in  our  test  of  an  education. 
What  else,  besides  dollars  and  cents,  may  a  boy  ex- 
pect from  an  education  1  His  knowledge  of  literature 
and  the  power  to  appreciate  the  written  page  will 
open  to  him  all  the  great  minds  of  the  past  who 
become  worthwhile  companions  in  hours  of  leisure. 
The  realms  of  history,  biography,  science  and  lan- 
guages are  storehouses  of  wonder  to  the  educated. 
The  uneducated  boy  lives  only  in  the  present, 
shut  in  by  a  narrow  horizon.  The  educated  boy 
may  live  in  all  ages,  travel  in  all  lands  and 
venture  into  boundless  space.  What  a  wonder- 
ful universe  this  is  to  those  who  understand  some- 
thing of  its  law  and  behavior!  How  the  study 
of  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy  and  biology  reveals 
to  us  the  beauty  of  light  and  colour;  the  mystery  of 
the  minute  electron,  the  majesty  of  the  spheres  swing- 
ing in  their  orbits,  and  the  myriad  forms  of  life 
around  us!  He  who  studies  nature,  and  communes 
with  her,  will  find  himself  well  repaid  by  the  joyous 
friendship  of  bird  and  flower,  stream  and  star. 

But  there  is  still  a  higher  motive  for  a  wider  edu- 
cation; a  motive  that  fits  into  the  Tuxis  motto, 
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"Training  for  Service.' '  What  can  an  education  do 
to  fit  me  for  service  to  my  fellows?  Have  you  ever 
seriously  considered  what  we  owe  to  men  who  have 
pushed  off  into  unchartered  seas  in  search  of  new 
truths  ?  Our  whole  progress  from  primitive  savagery 
to  our  present  highly  developed  civilization  is  a  story 
of  mental  adventure  and  romance.  The  change 
from  the  meagre  shelter  of  the  cave  to  comfort  and 
luxury,  from  disease  and  insecurity  of  life  to  health 
and  safety,  from  individual  competition  to  co-opera- 
tive effort  has  been  brought  about  by  education. 
Louis  Pasteur,  that  great  student  who  preferred  the 
pursuit  of  truth  in  his  laboratory  to  the  frivolities 
of  the  French  society  life,  discovered  the  truth  re- 
garding the  nature  of  germ  diseases  and  made  pos- 
sibly the  greatest  single  contribution  to  man's  ad- 
vancement in  the  material  world. 

Lives  of  great  men  like  Pasteur  should  come  as  a 
challenge  to  every  boy.  What  contribution  can  I 
make  to  humanity  ?  Great  discoveries  and  inventions 
do  not  come  by  chance,  but  are  the  outcome  of  years 
of  study  and  effort.  No  boy  who  adopts  the  Tuxis 
motto  can  be  loyal  to  that  motto  if  he  is  not  trying 
to  fit  himself  for  greater  service. 

Sometimes  we  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  what  course 
of  education  to  pursue.  This  can  be  settled,  only  by 
yourself,  after  you  have  carefully  analysed  your  de- 
sires and  abilities.  Every  boy  should  discuss  his  life 
plans  with  his  father,  the  principal  of  the  high  school 
he  attends  and  with  men  who  have  been  successful 
in  rendering  service  in  the  vocations  to  which  he  is 
attracted.  Let  us  keep  alive  that  spark  of  curiosity 
about  the  unknown,  that  God-given  yearning  for  the 
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truth  which  makes  us  free.  Let  us  not  be  satisfied 
to  settle  down  at  ease  and  to  ' '  rust  unburnished ' '  but 
let  us  with  the  spirit  of  the  sages  of  the  past,  strike 
out  into  the  vast  unknown  of  God's  illimitable  uni- 
verse of  truth  and  wisdom.  Well  might  we  take  as 
our  motto  those  stirring  words  of  Tennyson  which  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Ulysses,  who  deciding  to 
* i  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star  beyond  the  ut- 
most boume  of  human  thoughts,' '  exclaims  to  his 
fellow  mariners: — 

"Push  off,  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 
The  sounding  furrows;  for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die." 
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WHEN  anybody 
talks  about 
"the  Church,' ' 
just  what  does  he 
mean?  Does  he  mean 
the  particular  place  of 
worship  where  he  and 
the  members  of  his 
family  assemble  o  n 
Sundays  ?  Yes,  of 
course  he  means  that. 
Many  people  love  their 
church  and  sacrifice 
for  it.  But  that  is  not 
all.  There  are  other 
churches  and  other  denominations  in  our  community. 
Behind  each  of  these,  too,  is  a  story  of  love  and  sacri- 
fice. Throughout  our  whole  country  and  throughout 
all  the  countries  of  the  world  there  are  church  build- 
ings with  their  worshiping  groups  belonging  to  all 
races  and  nations,  and  representing  all  stages  of  life 
from  little  children  to  old  men  and  women. 

When  we  read  about  the  church  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, there  is  not  a  single  instance  where  it  means 
a  building  of  any  kind.  In  the  first  instance  the 
church  was  a  group,  usually  a  very  small  group,  of 
people  engaged  in  a  great  adventure,  the  doing  of 
what  they  thought  Jesus  wanted  his  friends  to  do. 
Such  groups  of  people  have  gone  on  from  New  Tes- 
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tament  times  right  down  to  the  present  day.  What 
wonderful  people  they  have  been !  The  early  apostles 
were  among  them — Peter,  John,  and  Paul  and  others 
who  lived  lives  wrorthy  of  their  Master.  Besides  these 
outstanding  people  there  have  been  many  others  who 
have  lived  their  simple,  humble  lives  as  friends  of 
Jesus.  These  have  all  helped  to  create  the  fellowship 
of  worship  and  service  which  we  call  the  Church. 

And  now  this  great  throng  of  workers,  distinguish- 
ed or  humble,  belonging  to  ancient  times  or  to  the 
generation  just  before  our  own,  are  handing  the  re- 
sults of  all  their  work  to  the  young  people  of  to-day. 
Their  work  is  not  finished.  It  is  still  incomplete, 
and  must  always  remain  incomplete  unless  we  of  to- 
day join  the  great  adventure  and  seek  to  carry  for- 
ward the  unfinished  task.  Those  who  went  before 
us  were  human  like  ourselves  .  They  had  their  temp- 
tations and  their  difficulties.  They  felt  their  un- 
worthiness  for  their  place  in  the  Church  just  as  we 
do  to-day.  But  they  did  their  best  and  by  the  help 
of  Christ  they  made  the  Church  what  it  is.  Nothing 
more  is  expected  of  boys  to-day.  Nor  should  any- 
thing less  be  expected. 

Some  folk  think  they  can  be  good  Christians  with- 
out joining  the  Church.  It  may  be  possible,  but 
usually  it  would  be  very  difficult.  Did  you  ever  see 
a  fire  made  of  one  single  stick  burning  merrily  ?  How 
must  more  glow  and  heat  comes  when  many  sticks 
are  burning  together. 

Did  you  ever  hear  someone  complaining  that  the 
Church  is  not  quite  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be,  and 
that  there  are  members  in  the  Church  who  are  not 
Christians?    Some  people  make  complaints  like  that 
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and  give  them  as  reasons  for  not  joining  the  church. 
But  you  never  heard  a  boy  refuse  to  attend  a  parti- 
cular High  School  because  all  the  students  did  not 
know  all  they  ought  to  know  about  their  studies,  or 
were  not  perfect  students. 

If  we  could  gather  together  all  the  people  of  the 
Church  and  take  a  good  look  at  them,  we  would  find 
among  them  the  finest  men  and  women  in  the  world. 
In  each  generation  for  the  last  nineteen  hundred 
years,  the  greatest  force  making  for  peace  and  honour 
and  purity  of  life,  has  been  the  Christian  Church. 
Church  membership  is  a  great  honour  and  privilege, 
and  brings  us  the  inspiration  and  courage  that  will 
help  us  to  be  better  men. 
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IT  was  the  last  night  in 
camp.  Ten  glorious  days 
had  been  spent  together. 
There  was  silence  as  the 
boys  sat  in  a  semi-circle 
around  the  camp  fire.  The 
flames  had  leapt  high,  but 
now  only  glowing  embers 
remained.  The  shadows 
crept  in.  The  boys  sat  gaz- 
ing into  the  dying  fire.  The 
only  sounds  audible  were 
the  rythmic  movement  of 
the  water  as  it  broke  in 
gentle  swells  along  the  shore,  the  whisper  of  wind 
in  the  trees,  and  the  occasional  call  of  some  lone 
night  bird. 

Presently  the  leader  stood  up  and  said:  "Fellows, 
this  is  our  last  hour  together.  Let's  spend  it  in 
worship.' ' 

The  boys  stood  up.  The  circle  drew  in.  They  put 
their  arms  about  each  other's  shoulders.  The  leader 
suggested  that  they  look  up  into  the  heavens  and 
think  of  God.  As  they  stood  there,  gazing  into  the 
night  sky,  jewelled  with  stars,  the  leader  reminded 
them  of  how  men  in  all  ages  had  found  God  and  had 
worshipped  Him  in  the  glories  of  Nature. 

They  could  not  break  up  that  circle  without  each 
boy  first  praying  for  the  boy  on  his  right,  then  for 
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the  boy  on  his  left.  Dropping  their  arms  to  their 
sides,  each  boy  stood  for  a  moment  alone.  One  after 
another  stepped  forward  to  the  fire  and  placed  a  bit 
of  paper  on  the  glowing  embers.  On  that  piece  of 
paper  each  had  written  what  camp  had  meant  to 
him  and  what  resolve  he  had  made. 

Again  it  was  the  voice  of  the  leader  that  broke 
the  stillness  of  the  hour:  "You  have  written  here 
what  this  camp  has  meant  to  you ;  you  have  recorded 
some  deep  resolve;  only  God  knows  what  you  have 
thought  and  written ;  none  need  know  save  God. 

The  boys  among  whom  you  live  will  know  what 
this  has  meant  to  you  by  the  life  which  you  live. 
Jesus  said:  'Not  every  one  who  says  .  .  .  but  he  that 
does.'  May  God  help  you  to  do  what  you  have 
resolved ! ' ' 

In  a  moment  more  the  camp  fire  was  deserted. 

What  is  this  experience  we  call  worship?  What 
does  a  boy  do  when  he  worships  in  camp,  or  in 
church,  or  in  his  group,  or  alone  in  the  out-of-doors 
or  in  his  room?  Is  it  a  kind  of  feeling  which  de- 
pends upon  some  mood  which  you  are  in?  Is  it 
induced  by  music,  by  quietness  or  by  what  ? 

Worship  is  a  rich  experience  which  no  one  has 
ever  been  able  adequately  to  define  or  to  explain.  All 
that  we  can  do  is  to  tell  what  the  experience  of  wor- 
ship is  like  and  what  it  does  for  us. 

Worship  is  like  the  feeling  that  steals  over  you 
when  you  are  in  the  mountains  at  sunrise  or  sunset. 

Worship  is  like  the  feeling  which  comes  over  you 
when  you  come  to  love  some  one  who  has  done  much 
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for  you,  like  your  mother,  and  you  stand  ready  to 
lay  down  your  life  for  her. 

Worship  makes  you  want  to  be  better.  You  feel, 
when  you  worship,  that  you  aren't  half  what  you 
might  be.  Your  failures  and  your  weakness  come  up 
at  you  and  make  you  feel  small. 

Worship  makes  you  thrill  to  the  noble  deeds  that 
heroes  have  done.  You  feel,  when  you  worship,  that 
you  must  be  heroic. 

Worship  keeps  you  fine  and  steady  and  manly  and 
pure  and  true. 

There  are  some  false  notions  about  worship.  Every 
boy  ought  to  know  for  himself  what  Jesus  meant 
worship  to  be.  If  you  read  carefully  the  life  of  Jesus 
and  what  He  taught,  you  will  find  that  He  meant 
worship  to  be  a  time  and  a  place  when  you  think 
about  God,  about  life,  about  your  companions,  about 
yourself  and  how  God  can  make  you  purer  and 
stronger.  Jesus  said  that  it  was  just  sham  worship 
to  think  about  God  and  try  to  worship  Him  if  your 
life  isn't  straight  or  if  you  have  wronged  somebody. 
Worship  makes  you  want  to  "come  clean "  and  sends 
you  out  to  make  things  right.  Worship  fires  you  to 
give  all  your  strength  to  helping  the  weak,  the  down- 
trodden and  the  oppressed. 

You  need  a  time  and  place  to  worship.  It  may  be 
any  time  and  any  place.  You  can  lift  up  your  heart 
to  God  wherever  you  are.  But  there  are  special  times 
and  places  for  worship,  like  church,  and  your  own 
room.  Private  worship  each  day  and  attendance 
upon  church  worship  are  noble  influences  in  any 
boy's  life. 
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Store  your  mind  with  the  beauty  of  the  Bible,  with 
the  quiet  influence  of  prayer,  with  the  harmonies  of 
good  music,  with  the  strength  of  the  out-of-doors, 
with  the  happiness  of  straight  living,  and  with  the 
companionship  in  worship  of  your  friends  in  church. 
But  most  of  all,  saturate  your  life  with  the  life  of 
Jesus,  try  to  interpret  Him  to  others.  Then  you  will 
find  your  moments  of  worship  a  delight  and  an 
inspiration. 

Run  the  straight  race  through  God's  good  Grace 

Lift  up  thine  eyes  and  seek  His  face 

Life  with  its  way  before  us  lies 

Christ  is  the  path  and  Christ  the  prize. 
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IN  what  sort  of  world  do  you 
live  ?  Do  you  live  just  here,  with 
three  meals  a  day  and  a  little 
play,  or  do  you  live  part  of  your 
time  exploring  the  wonders  of ' 6  The 
Jungle"  with  Beebe,  or  wandering 
over  the  bleak  English  moors  with 
"Bob,  Son  of  Battle,"  or  collecting 
gorillas  with  Trader  Horn  in  South 
Africa,  or  working  through  the  wonders  of  ' '  Creative 
Chemistry"  with  Edward  Slosson,  or  tramping 
through  the  little  places  of  life  with  Lord  Charn- 
wood  as  he  tells  you  the  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln? 
How  are  you  living  anyway? 

Did  you  ever  think  that  life  is  not  merely  making 
a  living,  but  it  is  getting  such  command  of  ourselves 
that  we  know  how  to  concentrate,  how  to  observe, 
how  to  think,  how  to  speak,  how  to  act,  and  how  to 
judge?  In  every  one  of  these  lines  there  is  waiting 
for  us  some  book  of  profound  interest  that  contains 
the  gathered  wisdom  which  we  need  to  make  life  full 
of  compelling  interest. 

Read  great  books.  No  one  can  be  quite  the  same 
after  having  read  Victor  Hugo's  "Les  Miserables" 
or  George  Eliot's  "Romola,"  or  Lew  Wallace's 
"Ben  Hur."  Live  with  the  big  men  in  history 
and  see  what  they  have  done  with  their  lives. 
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Stand  up  beside  Shackleton  as  he  struggles  with  the 
Antarctic  problem :  with  Goethals  as  he  puts  through 
the  Panama  Canal;  with  Pasteur  as  he  patiently 
fights  against  the  microbe  enemies  of  life.  Learn 
from  these  men  what  it  is  to  put  on  your  spike  shoes 
on  the  track  of  life  and  try  to  win  a  prize. 

If  you  really  want  to  do  this  and  wish  to  become 
a  little  more  than  a  simpering  mimic  of  your  next- 
door  neighbor  in  the  tilt  of  your  hat  and  the  cut  of 
your  clothes,  you  will  find  wise,  kindly  and  intensely 
interesting  companionship  in  books  as  you  go  on 
striving  to  fit  yourself  for  full-rounded  citizenship 
in  this  country  of  special  advantages. 

Books  are  keys  to  wisdom's  treasure, 
Books  are  paths  that  upward  lead, 
Books  are  gates  to  lands  of  pleasure 
Books  are  friends;  come  let  us  read. 

(See  book  list  at  back  of  book) 


Sportmanship 

4</^ET  off  the  side  lines  and  play  the  game" 
li  urged  the  coach  to  a  group  of  boys  idly 
watching  a  strenuous  rugby  practice. 

"But  I  am  no  good  at  games"  spoke  up  one  of 
the  group. 

"To  play  is  far  more  important  than  to  play  well" 
replied  the  coach,  "get  into  the  game." 

It  was  this  advice  that  changed  the  writer  of  this 
article  from  a  spectator  to  a  participant.  He  has 
played  many  games  with  varying  degrees  of  skill  and 
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now  realizes  the  soundness  of  his  leader's  advice. 
He  would  like  to  urge  any  Tuxis  boys  who  are  spec- 
tators because  they  think  they  lack  skill  to  become 
star  athletes  to  "get  off  the  side  lines  and  play  the 
game. ' ' 

Many  of  Canada's  greatest  athletes  were  developed 
from  very  unpromising  material,  but  by  indomitable 
courage  and  persistent  practice  these  young  men 
battled  their  way  to  success. 

But'  this  article  is  dedicated  to  those  who  will  never 
become  stars  and  who  are  tempted  to  take  their  exer- 
cise as  members  of  the  rooters'  section. 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  when  we  play  games  we 
learn  more  than  the  actual  games  themselves.  We 
develop  attitudes  which  will  affect  our  relationships 
to  other  people  as  long  as  we  live.  The  public  will 
soon  forget  the  score-board,  the  star  of  today  is  for- 
gotten tomorrow ;  the  boy,  however,  who  has  develop- 
ed grit,  self-control,  humility  and  cheerfulness  has 
won  laurels  which  are  fresh  every  day  upon  his  brow. 

For  ten  seasons  a  small  eastern  college  played 
without  winning  a  game.  Think  of  the  temptation 
to  quit,  to  drop  out  of  the  league.  The  players  did 
their  best  year  by  year  and  graduated  without  a 
victory.  Others  took  their  place  and  played  on  pure- 
ly for  the  sake  of  the  game.  These  young  men  have 
stamped  indelibly  upon  the  pages  of  the  history  of 
that  college  the  highest  conception  of  sportsmanship. 

"For  when  the  one  great  Scorer  comes 
To  write  against  your  name, 
He  writes  not  that  you  won  or  lost 
But  how  you  played  the  game." 
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YOU  are  thinking  about 
your  life  and  what  you 
are  going  to  do  with  it, 
and  as  you  have  ambition 
and  as  much  brains  as  the 
average  fellow  your  age,  you 
may  think  you  are  well  equip- 
ped. Did  you  ever  realize 
that  no  matter  how  much  am- 
bition or  brains  you  have,  you 
can  only  go  as  far  on  the  way 
to  achievement  as  that  body 
of  yours  will  take  you? 


One  of  the  biggest  posi- 
tions in  a  world  wide  ogani- 
zation  became  vacant,  and  the  man  next  in  line  na- 
turally expected  to  get  it.  He  was  a  good  salesman 
with  a  splendid  record,  a  good  organizer,  and  of  up- 
right character.  Another  man  was  given  the  posi- 
tion. As  his  relations  with  the  organization  were 
very  friendly  he  went  personally  to  the  president  to 
learn  the  reason  why  he  was  passed  over.  In  the 
kindest  but  firmest  manner  the  president  said  "It 
was  all  a  matter  of  your  health.  You  have  those  at- 
tacks of  indigestion  at  times  during  which  you  are 
unable  to  do  any  mental  or  physical  work,  and  some- 
thing very  important  might  come  up  in  our  work 
and  you  would  not  be  available. ' ' 
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The  statistician  of  a  large  organization  employing 
hundreds  of  travellers  investigated  the  cause  of  the 
failure  of  the  men  who  dropped  out.  In  a  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  it  was  due  to  ill  health.  So  then,  as 
good  health  is  one  of  life 's  greatest  assets,  you  should 
try  either  to  retain  it  or  secure  it.  How?  You  will 
do  it  much  the  same  way  as  the  farmer  keeps  his 
horse  in  good  condition.  He  sees  that  the  horse  gets 
the  right  amount  of  food,  exercise  and  rest. 

In  regard  to  food,  you  need  lots  of  it.  You  really 
need  more  than  either  of  your  parents  because  you 
have  almost  as  much  body  surface,  and  that  is  how 
food  requirement  is  calculated.  Besides  this  you 
need  food  for  growth  and  your  parents  do  not.  So 
don't  be  ashamed  of  being  hungry.  However,  just 
as  the  farmer  wouldn't  think  of  feeding  his  horse 
at  irregular  hours,  so  your  meal  hours  should  be 
regular.  In  fact  if  you  put  a  meal  into  your  stomach 
before  the  previous  one  has  gone  from  stomach  to 
intestine,  you'll  likely  have  a  stomach  ache  or  distress 
in  the  abdomen.  Of  course,  a  chocolate  bar  or  some 
candy  about  four  o'clock  (if  you  have  eaten  at 
twelve)  will  be  alright,  especially  if  you  expect  to 
play  from  4  to  6  o'clock. 

Sleep  is  just  as  important  as  food ;  in  fact  you  can 
do  without  food  much  longer  than  you  can  do  with- 
out sleep.  And  when  you  miss  sleep,  it  takes  a  num- 
ber of  nights  to  make  up  for  it.  Sleep  is  like  taking 
your  battery  out  of  your  car  and  recharging  it.  Sleep 
is  meant  to  give  rest  to  every  cell  in  the  body,  and  to 
recharge  it  for  the  next  day's  work.  So  try  to  get 
ten  hours  or  not  less  than  nine  hours  each  night. 
When  you  are  thirty  years  of  age  you  can  get  along 
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with  eight  hours,  and  at  fifty  with  seven  hours,  but 
at  your  age  Nature  intended  you  to  sleep  or  rest 
more,  because  you  are  still  in  the  growing  period. 

And  the  third  thing  the  farmer  is  to  see  that  his 
horse  gets  exercise.  What  about  you?  There  is  no 
royal  road  to  attain  strength  of  body.  It  comes  in 
one  way  only;  by  exercise;  and  games  of  any  kind 
make  the  best  form  of  exercise.  Why?  Because 
they  make  you  run;  make  you  life  your  body  into 
the  air.  Walking  does  not  do  this,  when  you  walk 
your  body  never  leaves  the  ground.  Did  you  ever 
think  that  every  time  you  run,  every  step  you  take, 
you  raise  your  weight  clear  off  the  ground?  This 
means  that  if  you  weigh  100  or  140  pounds  you  raise 
10,000  or  14,000  pounds  upwards  and  forward,  that 
is  5  or  7  tons  in  less  than  a  minute.  Remember  you 
are  raising  that  weight  with  your  leg  muscles,  and 
it  is  just  the  same  as  if  you  did  it  with  your  arm 
muscles.  That  is  the  reason  your  heart  pounds  and 
you  breathe  so  hard  when  you  run.  You've  really 
done  a  tremendous  amount  of  work.  So  take  your 
exercise  by  playing  games  regularly  according  to  the 
time  of  year.  I  wish  I  had  space  to  tell  you  what 
these  games  mean  aside  from  the  physical  help.  About 
the  stick-to-it-iveness,  the  unselfishness,  the  self  con- 
trol that  games  develop. 

Remember  then  the  fact  that  good  health  is  one  of 
your  greatest  assets,  and  the  chief  factor  in  obtaining 
it  is  three  things,  Food,  Rest  and  Exercise. 
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JESUS  lived  his  life  as 
a  great  adventure  with 
a  loving  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther. There  was  no  time 
when  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  presence  of  God  with 
Him.  It  was  this  sense  of 
God's  presence  that  made 
His  life  so  intensely  inter- 
esting and  joyous,  in  spite 
of  the  many  trying  cir- 
stances  through  which  He 
passed. 

By  daily  reading  and  study,  Jesus,  as  a  boy,  had 
thoroughly  learned  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  especially 
the  Psalms  and  the  writings  of  the  prophets.  The 
spiritual  messages  of  these  became  a  part  of  His  life 
as  he  grew  to  manhood.  All  through  His  life  in  the 
flesh,  He  made  a  practice  of  setting  apart  times  for 
prayer  or  quiet  communion  with  God.  In  the  gospel 
record  we  often  read,  that  He  rose  up  early  in  the 
morning,  before  the  day's  work  began  and  withdrew 
to  a  quiet  place  to  pray.  In  other  words  He  sought 
new  spiritual  strength  and  refreshment  from  God 
just  after  a  recreating  sleep  and  before  his  mind  be- 
came occupied  with  the  affairs  of  everyday  life. 

It  was  largely  this  practice  of  reading  and  prayer, 
especially  early  in  the  morning,  that  gave  to  Jesus 
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the  realization  He  had  of  God's  presence  and  help 
at  all  times.  He  told  His  disciples  that  they  and  all 
others  could  live  useful,  strong  and  joyous  lives  if 
they  would  follow  His  example. 

The  men  we  read  of  in  history  who  made  their 
lives  count  for  something  were  men  who  followed 
Jesus  in  this  respect.  Men  like  Livingstone,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  General  Gordon  and  Gladstone. 

Ask  your  Mentor  or  clergyman  to  recommend  a 
course  of  Bible  reading;  be  faithful  in  following  it 
and  in  the  habit  of  prayer,  especially  in  the  morn- 
ing just  before  you  enter  into  the  day's  activities. 
And  with  the  sense  of  God's  companionship  which 
this  will  give  you,  life  will  become  an  intensely  in- 
teresting and  joyous  adventure  with  your  Heavenly 
Father. 

"Lord,  the  newness  of  this  day 
Calls  me  to  an  untried  way: 
Let  me  gladly  take  the  road, 
Give  me  strength  to  bear  my  load, 
Thou  my  guide  and  helper  be — 
I  will  travel  through  with  Thee." 
(Henry  VanDyke,  "New  Day") 


Personal  Hygiene 

EVERY  boy  of  Tuxis  age  should  train  hard  to 
keep  himself  in  the  very  best  of  physical  con- 
dition, not  only  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  generations  that  will  succeed  him.  When 
a  Tuxis  boy  cultivates  the  right  kind  of  health  habits 
he  not  only  enjoys  life  but  is  at  the  same  time  fitting 
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himself  for  the  responsibility  of  fatherhood.  This 
privilege  of  being  a  partner  with  God  in  the  creation 
of  life  should  bring  to  all  of  us  a  realization  of  the 
sacredness  of  parenthood. 

While  a  Tuxis  Boy  may  not  be  thinking  much 
about  marriage,  he  should  have  the  ambition  some 
day  to  own  a  beautiful  home  and  be  surrounded  with 
a  loving  family.  The  instinct  that  stimulates  his 
imagination  to  picture  such  a  delightful  future  is 
known  as  the  sex  instinct  and  it  should  be  a  great 
blessing  in  his  life.  Sometimes  it  is  not.  It  all  de- 
pends on  how  it  is  controlled.  In  a  well-trained 
boy,  the  beauty  and  wonder  of  sex  arouses  a  tender- 
ness and  a  desire  to  protect  women  and  girls.  We 
are  inspired  with  a  reverence  for  motherhood  and  we 
begin  to  appreciate  the  sacredness  of  fatherhood. 

The  best  book  for  Tuxis  boys  to  read  on  this  sub- 
ject is  ' '  Keeping  in  Condition, "  written  by  Harry 
H.  Moore,  $1.00.  We  also  recommend  ''Love  in  the 
Making/'  by  Edson,  25c. 

Mr.  Moore  says:  "The  Sex  instinct  may  be  com- 
pared with  various  natural  phenomena.  Fire,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  great  blessing  to  mankind.  It  warms  our 
houses  and  cooks  our  food.  But  if  it  gets  beyond 
control,  it  may  cause  ruin.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  have 
temper;  to  be  capable  of  becoming  angry.  It  adds 
a  certain  desirable  quality  to  the  courage  and  the 
will-power  of  man,  but  a  man  must  control  his  tem- 
per or  it  may  some  day  control  him  and,  under  its 
control,  he  may  commit  an  act  he  may  ever  after 
regret. ' ' 

The  sex  impulse  must  be  controlled  and  directed 
into  helpful  activities.    The  boy  who  throws  himself 
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with  whole-hearted  enthusiasm  into  team  games, 
swimming,  athletics,  woodcraft,  his  school  work,  pub- 
lic speaking,  arts,  crafts  and  hobbies,  music,  church 
and  Sunday  School  work,  gives  this  great  force  within 
him  a  chance  to  develop  him  into  the  highest  type  of 
manhood. 

Sometimes  a  youth  is  tempted  to  gratify  his  sex 
desire  by  associating  with  immoral  women  or  girls. 
The  boy  who  yields,  debases  the  greatest  gift  that 
God  has  given  him,  the  capacity  to  love.  Sometimes 
a  boy  confuses  love  with  lust.  Bach  is  centered  in 
the  sex  instinct.  The  trend  of  one  is  upward  and 
God-ward,  the  other  downward  and  base. 

For  some  boys  to  live  clean  means  hard  fighting. 
The  sex  urge  is  strong  and  the  control  of  it  may  in- 
volve the  biggest  fight  of  a  life- time,  a  fight  in  secret 
without  applause,  a  fight  requiring  will  power  and 
persistence.  But  to  the  boy  who  wins,  there  is  a  new 
force  that  brings  a  richer  and  more  abundant  life 
with  a  greater  capacity  for  love  and  a  physical 
strength  which  will  enable  him  to  achieve  great  vic- 
tories. 

Many  a  boy  has  been  inspired  to  great  achieve- 
ments by  a  wholesome,  winsome  girl.  A  Tuxis  Boy 
will  treat  every  girl  as  he  expects  other  fellows  to 
treat  his  own  sister.  Just  as  he  believes  in  fair  play 
and  despises  cheating  in  baseball  or  hockey,  so  as  a 
matter  of  fair  play,  he  will  adopt  for  his  own  life 
the  same  standards  he  demands  in  the  girl  whom 
he  will  some  day  marry. 
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Friendliness,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  an  art;  and 
not  everyone  who 
smiles  and  says,  "Friend, 
friend, ' '  possesses  it.  It  is 
an  affair  of  the  heart 
touched  by  imagination 
and  founded  on  a  sweet 
and  ancient  instinct  quite 
unaccountable  to  reason  or 
logic.  "He  is  my  friend. 
I  like  him,"  is  adequate 
explanation  of  this  inexplicable  fact. 

Old  Dr.  Johnson  was  not  easy  to  look  at,  nor  was 
he  easy  to  live  with;  but  he  had  the  gift  of  friend- 
liness and  bound  men  to  him  with  lasting  ties,  though 
he  thundered  and  lightened  like  a  very  storm  god. 
In  him  Boswell  found  the  great  joy  of  his  life,  a 
satisfaction  so  broad  and  deep  that  he  passed  it  along 
to  posterity.  What  a  gift  to  us  all  was  the  friendli- 
ness of  these  two! 

A  warm  friendship  puts  value  and  meaning  into 
life.  Until  one  knows  an  understanding  friend, 
nothing  he  does  is  of  the  least  consequence  to  him. 
What  good  in  building  if  there  is  no  eager  foot  to 
cross  the  threshold  of  our  achievement?  What 
pleasure  can  there  be  in  creating  beauty  if  there  be 
no  appreciative  spirit  to  welcome  it?    What  could 
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fire  us  to  further  effort  if  there  were  no  warming 
hearty  cheers  to  stir  the  ashes  of  our  spent  dreams? 

Behind  each  great  achievement  in  this  world  there 
are  usually  two  people,  the  worker  and  his  friend. 
To  the  friend  who  listened  and  advised  and  encour- 
aged, to  him  who  poured  out  his  own  spirit  that  an- 
other's might  flower  in  full  glory,  to  the  silent  one 
in  the  background  who  put  the  breath  of  life  in  the 
other's  creation — to  him  all  honor,  all  love  is  due. 

How  shall  the  friendly  being  acquire  a  friend? 
Not  by  looking  the  field  over  with  calculating  eye 
and  deciding.  "Such  an  one  would  help  me  in  my 
business."  Friendship  is  unselfish  to  the  power  of 
selflessness;  and  that,  you  must  know,  becomes  the 
most  terrific  power  in  this  world.  It  has  been  known 
to  move  continents. 

If  it  ever  comes  my  turn  to  play  fairy  godmother 
to  a  baby,  I  know  just  what  gift  to  bestow  upon  the 
child.  It  will  equal  any  charm  and  discount  any 
curse  bestowed  by  any  other  power :  for  I  shall  give 
him  the  art  of  friendliness. 

— Angelo  Patri. 


"Be  Noble,  and  the  Nobleness  that  lies 
In  other  men  sleeping,  but  never  dead, 
Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own; 
Then  shalt  thou  see  it  gleam  in  many  eyes, 
Then  will  pure  delight  about  thy  way  be  shed." 

Lowell. 
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EISURE  is  one  of  your  greatest  assets.  Above 


everything  else  it  is  personal,  for  it  belongs  to 


you  to  do  with  what  you  will.  It  might  be  said 
to  be  your  most  priceless  possession  for  the  way  in 
which  you  use  it  will  largely  determine  whether  life 
shall  become  impoverished  and  narrow  or  rich  and 
abundant. 

Leisure  is  valuable  because  it  helps  your  real  self 
to  find  release.  By  that  I  mean  that  it  permits  you 
to  make  your  own  choices  and  to  satisfy  the  longings 
and  desires  which  lie  deep  seated  in  your  being.  Pos- 
sibly at  no  other  time  will  your  nature  be  so  well 
expressed  as  during  your  leisure  moments.  That  is 
why  thousands  of  men  through  the  interests  aroused 
and  the  satisfactions  enjoyed  in  their  leisure  moments 
have  more  or  less  stumbled  upon  their  life's  work. 

Leisure  means  change,  a  change  from  the  monoton- 
ous routine  that  would  make  life  mechanical.  It 
means  a  chance  to  discover  yourself.  It  means  time 
to  lie  on  your  back  and  watch  the  clouds  roll  by.  It 
means  an  opportunity  to  satisfy  your  interests  in 
hobbies  that  absorb,  in  games  that  re-create.  More 
than  anything  else  it  means  time  to  be  something  and 
particularly  to  be  friendly  with  those  with  whom  you 
come  in  contact.  Leisure  makes  life  worth  living.  It 
gives  it  zest,  new  dynamic  and  a  creativeness  that 
only  comes  to  those  whose  minds  and  bodies  are  fresh 
and  alert. 
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You  will  do  well  to  ask  yourself,  "What  would  I 
like  to  do,  with  whom  would  I  like  to  be,  what  would 
I  like  to  read,"  and  having  answered  that,  to  set 
out  deliberately  to  satisfy  these  hungers  of  the  heart. 

In  this  age  of  rush  and  tear  when  men  on  all  sides 
are  cracking  under  the  strain  and  pressure,  leisure 
should  provide  you  with  the  balance  and  poise  which 
you  need  to  rise  above  the  things  that  tend  to  irri- 
tate. 

Happy  indeed  is  the  man  whose  leisure  moments 
have  brought  to  his  life  friends  to  love,  hobbies  to 
enjoy,  games  to  play  and  in  and  through  it  all  the 
keen  satisfaction  of  really  living. 


Music 

THEREFORE  some  thing  in  life 
that  have  the  power  to  kindle 
Jill  11  *n  us  finer  spirits  and  better 

^IflwL     thoughts.  Such  are  Music  and  Art. 

^BL^^^r  It  has  been  said  that  music  has 

^ftfflP^  the  power  to  "sooth  the  savage 
breast."  Not  only  does  it  do  that 
but  it  also  in  a  strange  degree  rouses 
and  excites.  Witness  the  effect  of  a  mother's  lullaby  or 
the  music  of  a  band  marching  down  the  street.  Music 
after  all  is  a  matter  of  the  emotions.  It  is  written 
under  the  spell  of  some  deep  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  composer  and  it  has  the  power  of  kindling  in  us 
a  similar  feeling  as  we  listen.  When  we  deal  with 
human  emotions  we  touch  something  that  is  univer- 
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sal.  That  is  why  the  language  of  music  is  broadly 
understood  by  all  peoples. 

One  evening,  by  the  side  of  a  northern  lake,  just 
as  the  stars  were  coming  out,  a  group  of  boys  were 
listening  to  the  evening  " music  appreciation' '  num- 
bers on  the  piano.  In  that  group  was  a  newcomer 
from  a  far  off  country.  Scarcely  a  word  of  our 
language  did  he  know.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to 
communicate  with  the  other  boys.  There  could  be 
little  exchange  of  thought.  But  as  the  strains  of 
Schuman's  6 i  Nachtstuck ' '  came  through  the  stillness 
of  the  night,  there  was  a  kindred  feeling  that  some- 
how helped  them  to  understand  each  other.  They 
had  found  that  common  language  of  the  heart. 

Similarly  we  find  that  Art  has  its  place  in  our 
lives.  What  do  you  see  when  you  look?  A  foolish 
question,  you  say.  Not  so.  There  are  some  great 
souls  who  see  much  more  than  we  do  when  they 
look.  It  is  a  rare  privilege  to  be  able  to  look  at  life 
through  their  eyes.  Let  great  artists  show  you  what 
they  see.  Walk  with  them  through  the  woods,  along 
streams,  by  the  sea,  in  the  village  or  among  people. 

One  day  a  man  approached  Turner  and  said  that 
he  had  never  seen  such  glory  on  land  and  sea  as 
Turner  painted.  "No?"  replied  Turner,  " Don't 
you  wish  you  could  ?" 

The  vocation  of  the  artist  is  thus  to  interpret 
Nature  and  teach  our  eyes  to  see  so  that  we  may 
discover  meanings,  beauties  and  treasures  in  life  that 
a  superficial  examination  would  not  reveal. 

Surely  that  which  would  kindle  in  us  finer  sen- 
sibilities and  show  us  new  beauties  in  life  is  well 
worth  a  place  in  the  sphere  of  our  interests. 
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HERE  is  no  hobby  that 


brings  quite  so  much 


HI 


health  and  genuine 
pleasure  as  that  of  an  in- 
terest in  Nature.  Most  boys 
have  a  passionate  love  for 
the  out-of-doors,  the  fields, 
the  woods ,  the  lake  and 
river.  The  urge  for  the  out- 
of-doors  seems  to  be  deep 
seated  in  a  boy's  heart. 


You  do  not  live  out  in 
the  open  long  before  you 


find  it  is  full  of  living  things.  Whether  you  go 
with  a  pair  of  field  glasses  or  with  a  microscope  you 
find  things  that  are  alive.  The  day  any  boy  finds 
this  out  for  himself,  he  has  embarked  on  a  great 
voyage  of  discovery.  It  is  quite  true  that  men  have 
known  these  things  long  ago,  but  they  do  not  exist  for 
until  you  discover  them  for  yourself.  All  these  liv- 
ing things,  if  they  are  to  become  inhabitants  of 
YOUR  WOODS,  must  be  discovered  by  you. 

Perhaps  birds  interest  you  most.  There  is  some- 
thing human  about  them  that  attracts  us.  You  see 
them  in  love  with  each  other,  hungry,  angry,  curious 
and  happy.  There  is  nothing  that  quite  so  cheers 
you,  whether  in  winter  or  in  summer,  as  the  song 
of  the  chickadee.    Real  pals  are  these  feathered 
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friends,  especially  when  you  know  them  by  their 
songs  and  calls.  Perhaps  you  can  mimic  some  of 
them  and  have  succeeded  in  calling  them  to  you. 
What  a  thrill!  Once  you've  called  them  and  they 
have  responded — somehow  that  seals  your  friendship. 

But  I  hope  that  you  have  more  in  "your"  woods 
than  just  birds.  There  are  trees  and  flowers,  and  ferns, 
and  mosses,  and  fungi,  and  insects,  with  the  occa- 
sional animal  that  startles  you  as  he  scampers  away. 
It  is  all  very  wonderful  and  interesting.  Each  liv- 
ing thing  has  its  own  way  of  defending  itself  and  of 
realizing  its  life  purpose.  To  discover  these  indivi- 
dual peculiarities  makes  Nature  interesting.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  kindled  in  us  a  fellow  feeling  with 
them  in  their  desire  to  live.  Such  a  friendship  with 
Nature  makes  your  heart  bigger  and  kinder  and  your 
world  a  great  deal  larger. 


Vocation 

"Blessed  is  he  that  has  found  his  work!  Let 
him   ask   no   other   blessedness." — Carlyle. 

c  <\Y7HAT  sha11  be  my  life  work?  Sha11 1  be* 

\K/  come  an  engineer,  doctor,  a  clergyman — 
shall  I  be  a  journalist,  or  enter  business?" 
You  have,  doubtless,  asked  yourself  these  questions 
over  and  over  again. 

It  is  essential  to  consider  the  problem  of  your  voca- 
tion seriously  or  you  may  become  the  proverbial 
"square  peg  in  a  round  hole"  or  choose  some  blind 
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alley  job  because  of  its  apparent  attractiveness  or 
initial  remuneration.  In  considering  the  choice  of 
a  life  work  there  are  two  fundamental  considerations : 
(1)  a  study  of  vocations  which  are  interesting  to 
you;  (2)  a  study  of  your  own  aptitudes  and  abilities. 

What  is  the  nature  of  each  vocation  in  which  you 
are  interested?  Get  all  the  information  you  can.  Is 
it  outdoor  or  indoor  work?  Does  it  mean  travelling 
or  remaining  in  one  place?  Does  it  require  great 
physical  stamina?  Is  it  healthful?  Are  there  oppor- 
tunities for  growth  ?  What  does  it  demand  in  general 
education  and  in  special  training?  What  is  the  fin- 
ancial remuneration?  Does  it  challenge  the  highest 
and  best  in  your  nature  ? 

After  analyzing  these  vocations  you  should  make  a 
careful  study  of  yourself.  Every  normal  body  has  an 
aptitude  for  something.  Some  qualities  which  make 
for  success  are  like  those  of  a  poet  in  that  they  are 
born,  not  made.  What  are  your  strong  points  ?  Are 
you  particularly  good  at  mechanical  things  ?  Do  you 
excel  in  literary  effort.  You  might  think  of  a  dozen 
different  lines  along  which  you  may  have  aptitudes 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree. 

In  addition  to  these  special  aptitudes  there  are 
traits  of  personality  and  character  which  enter  into 
the  question  of  a  life  work.  Do  you  prefer  to  work 
with  people  or  with  things?  Do  you  like  to  accept 
responsibility  or  follow  a  leader?  Are  you  naturally 
adventurous  or  timid?  Try  to  list  these  various 
traits  and  see  how  they  fit  into  the  specifications  for 
the  particular  occupations  you  have  an  interest  in. 
This  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do  and  you  will  require 
the  best  help  you  can  get — the  most  competent  and 
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conscientious  of  your  friends  and  teachers  can  help 
you  if  you  put  your  problem  before  them.  There 
are  many  who  make  a  profession  of  this  kind  of  per- 
sonal analysis.  Some  are  well  trained  psychologists 
but  many,  however,  use  various  means  of  fortune 
telling  and  magic  wThich  really  belong  to  the  dark 
ages  and  have  no  real  place  in  the  solution  of  your 
problems.    These  should  not  be  taken  seriously. 

What  is  your  motive  in  choosing  life  work  ?  Money, 
power,  popularity  may  be  acceptable  by-products  of 
labor  but  as  primary  motives  will  offer  little  abiding 
satisfaction.  Nothing  short  of  the  consecration  of 
your  best  effort  and  talents  to  the  cause  of  humanity 
will  bring  to  you  the  joy  that  should  come  through 
your  vocation.  A  splendid  self-analysis  blank  has 
been  prepared  by  the  National  Council  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  which  will  be  a  great  help  in  listing  special 
aptitudes  and  traits  of  character. 

The  question  of  choosing  a  life  work  is  a  good  one 
to  take  up  in  your  group.  Each  member  may  present 
the  occupation  in  which  he  is  particularly  interested, 
following  the  outline  given  above,  then  each  may  take 
up  the  question  of  his  aptitudes  with  the  leader. 

The  following  books  will  be  valuable  for  your 
group  library: 

" Vocational  Self-Guidance" — Freyer  (Appleton)  ; 
"An  Outline  of  Careers" — Burnays  (Doran)  ;  "Oc- 
cupations"— Gowin,  Wheatley  &  Brewer  (Ginn  & 
Co.)  Vocational  Readings" — Lyon  &  Butler  (Mac- 
Millan)  ;  "Choosing  a  Life  Work"  (a  series  of 
pamphlets  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Dept. 
of  Labor,  Ottawa). 
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WHAT  should  be  the  Tuxis  boys'  attitude  to 
money?  May  he  properly  be  careless  and  in- 
different about  it,  spending  earnings  or  allow- 
ance freely?  Should  he  on  the  contrary  be  eager 
for  money,  planning  to  make  its  accumulation  an 
important,  or  even  his  chief,  purpose  in  life  ?  Should 
the  Tuxis  boy  be  thrifty,  habitually  keeping  expen- 
ditures within  income,  or  is  thrift  itself  likely  to  be- 
come the  "love  of  money "  that  is  the  root  of  all 
evil. ■ 7 

Suppose  the  Tuxis  boy  inherits  wealth,  or  comes 
from  a  well-to-do  home  and  has  money  supplied  him 
readily  by  his  parents.  How  shall  he  govern  the  use 
of  his  means?  Most  boys,  however,  have  to  start 
with  little  or  no  money.  They  have  to  make  their 
living,  so  that  money  is  of  necessity  a  serious  matter 
in  their  lives.  How  shall  the  boy  who  thus  has  to 
start  early  to  make  his  own  way,  determine  the 
proper  attitude  to  money? 

What  about  money  for  one's  education  through 
schooling,  travel,  books,  music,  art?  Can  a  boy 
acquire  the  culture  he  should,  have  eventually  the 
leisure  wherewith  to  travel  and  study,  without  mak- 
ing the  getting  of  money  an  imporant  business  of 
life?  Is  it  possible,  in  short,  to  make  money  a  ser- 
vant, having  it  minister  to  high  life  purposes  for 
ourselves  and  society,  or  is  there  grave  danger  that  it 
will  become  a  master,  and  enslave  us  to  selfishness 
and  unworthy  ends  generally? 
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We  cannot  serve  these  problems  without  first 
answering  the  age-long  question  of  What  Life  is  for. 
If  we  conclude  that  our  Purpose  in  life  is  not  to 
work  for  self,  but  to  live  life  at  its  best  and  in  all  its 
richness  and  fullness  develop  the  highest  possible 
Character  that  shall  Count  to  the  greatest  possible 
degree  for  the  World's  Good;  or  shall  we  say,  Per- 
sonality Serving  its  Neighbor — or  High  Character 
Helping  the  Other  Fellow — if  something  like  this, 
then,  is  our  Life  Purpose,  where  do  Money  and 
Wealth  come  into  our  scheme  of  things?  Can  I,  for 
example,  with  this  Life  Purpose,  set  out  with  money 
making  as  my  chief  life  objective?  If  in  harmony 
with  my  life  purpose  I  select  a  profession  or  a  busi- 
ness as  my  life  work,  can  I  properly  try  to  select  the 
one  where  I  can  make  the  most  possible  money  ?  The 
answer  to  the  latter  question  seems  to  be  "yes" — 
but  one  is  choosing  a  dangerous  road!  The  money- 
making  must  constantly,  by  our  assumption,  contribute 
to  personal,  Christian  Character  and  to  public  ser- 
vice. This,  of  course,  eliminates  from  one's  business 
or  profession  sharp  practice,  overly-large  profits  or 
fees  and  the  like.  And  then  we  run  into  Jesus' 
statement:  "Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures 
upon  earth  ....  for  where  your  treasure  is  there 
will  your  heart  be  also."  This  seems  to  say,  at  least, 
that  our  money  as  it  is  made,  must  at  once  in  large 
measure  be  devoted  to  serviceful  ends.  Moreover,  its 
dangers  in  the  way  of  making  class  distinctions  must 
be  guarded  against,  because  wealth  tends  to  separate 
one  from  most  of  one's  community,  and  causes  dan- 
ger of  failure  to  understand  the  position  and  prob- 
lems of  the  less  privileged. 
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Then  a  boy  has  also  some  secondary,  but  very 
practical,  considerations  related  to  money.  He  should 
early  start  to  help  carry  the  family  financial  load,  if 
necessary.  Every  boy,  well-to-do  or  not,  should  earn 
money  and  save  from  earnings  or  allowance ;  he  should 
also  budget  in  advance  his  probable  income  and 
expenditure.  All  of  which  should  deepen  his  appre- 
ciation of  money  values. 

If  the  Tuxis  boy  ever  has  to  borrow  he  should  be 
punctilious  about  repaying  on  time,  and  the  wise 
Tuxan  will  early  learn  to  invest  savings  carefully.  The 
prudent  older  boy  will  look  forward  to  having  money 
for  a  home,  for  children's  education,  for  parents', 
and  his  own,  old  age.  But  how  have  the  money  for 
these  responsibilities  and  yet  not  be  mastered  by 
money?  The  principles  behind  all  these  problems 
are  the  same  and  the  solution  lies  in  the  one  direc- 
tion. Even  the  boy  who  starts  with  nothing,  as  most 
do,  and  has  to  take  at  first  whatever  position  he  can 
secure,  starts — if  he  is  wise — by  valiantly  nailing 
his  Christian-Serviceful-Character  purpose  to  the 
masthead  and  goes  ahead  to  make  his  Life — and  his 
living ! 

For  the  Great  Values  in  life  are  not  primarily 
money  values.  Premier  King  writing  of  industry 
said  "A  new  spirit  alone  will  suffice."  One  of  the 
chief  recent  defenders  of  Capitalism  says,  speaking 
also  of  business  '  *  The  spirit  is  the  vital  thing. ' '  Dr. 
Luther  Weigle  of  Yale  recently  wrote,  ' '  Modem  edu- 
cation is  increasingly  personality-centred."  States- 
men, capitalists,  educators,  seem  to  feel  that  along 
the  road  of  Personality,  Character,  Spirit,  lie  the 
solution  of  most  of  the  world's  and  other  boys' — 
economic  and  other  problems! 
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But  as  we  have  seen,  the  Tuxis  boy  cannot  ignore 
money  and  wealth.  President  H.  S.  Coffin  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  is  quoted  as  saying, 
"  Property  is  an  enlargement  of  personality,  and 
ownership  is  a  spiritual  relationship/ '  Possibly  Dr. 
Coffin  means  they  really  "should  be"  even  if  they 
so  often  seems  not  to  be !  Again,  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  volume  "The  Christian  View  of  Work  and 
Wealth"  speaks  of  "Not  less  property  but  more 
owners"  as  if  it  were  not  less  wealth,  but  a  fairer 
division  that  they  favored.  Dr.  Will  Durant,  too,  in 
his  Story  of  Philosophy  expressed  what  is  common 
knowledge  in  saying,  ' '  The  growth  of  wealth  brought 
the  leisure  and  security  which  are  the  prerequisites 
of  research  and  speculation  (philosophy)."  Dr. 
Peabody  said,  "The  Christian  rich  man's  business  is 
part  of  his  religion"  evidently  meaning  that  if  it  is 
not,  the  rich  man  is  not  a  Christian! 

The  boy  of  strong  character  should  be  able  to  make 
money  a  means  to  higher  ends,  rather  than  a  goal  in 
itself.  He  may  take  money  and  turn  it  into  beauty, 
experience,  public  service;  in  short  into  a  broadly- 
based,  altruistic  culture.  It  can  be  done  and  if  we 
acquire  money  it  should  be  done — but  it  is  a  hard 
and  dangerous  undertaking.  It  is  risky  even  to  de- 
cide. "I'll  dig  into  business  hard  for  say  ten  years 
to  make  all  I  can  and  then  begin  to  help  the  other 
fellow  in  church  or  similar  work. ' '  The  trouble  is 
we  are  liable  by  that  time  to  have  established  the 
habit  of  being  interested  in  "Number  1"  only! 

The  solution  of  these  questions  isn't  easy,  yet  the 
greatest  moral  and  religious  leader  of  the  ages  seems 
pretty  clear  as  to  all  this.  He  said  that  He  came  to 
bring  abundant  life  and  that  "A  man's  life  consisteth 
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not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  that  he  possess- 
eth. "  Life  is  high  purpose  and  spirit,  not  things! 
He  said  "Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon/'  pre- 
sumably meaning  that  a  boy  cannot  make  both  seek- 
ing God  and  seeking  money,  chief  ends  of  life:  one 
aim  or  the  other  will  dominate  the  life  and  thus 
determine  the  character.  Jesus  said  also  "Seek  ye 
fiirst  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  Righteousness  and 
all  these  (secondary)  things  will  be  added."  With 
Him  it  was  '  First  things  first ! '  He  also  spoke  of  the 
" deceitf ulness  of  riches"  and  of  the  difficulty  to 
the  rich  man  of  entering  the  Kingdom.  But  he 
praised  the  man  who  administered  the  talents 
(money)  wisely,  and  pointed  out  that  "Your  Heav- 
enly Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  these 
(material)  things."  Jesus  evidently,  therefore,  valued 
money,  but  in  its  proper  place,  not  as  a  major  life 
objective  .  He  would  have  counselled  an  "artistic" 
use  of  wealth ;  in  right  proportion  to  the  other — and 
more  important — interests  of  life. 

The  essence  of  the  matter,  therefore,  it  seems  to 
the  present  writer,  is  primarily  the  High  Purpose 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  then  a  constant  checking 
up  of  one's  daily  professional  or  business  life  with 
this  Guiding  Purpose ;  and  the  whole  backed  up  by  a 
steadfast  determination,  that  in  the  stress  of  life, 
there  shall  never  be  surrendered  to  lower  ideals. 
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HE  world  of  today  is 


fast  being  drawn  into 


a  neighborhood.  For 
all  practical  purposes  our 
world  is  shrinking.  Moun- 
tains and  oceans  that 
once  thoroughly  separated 
people  have  been  bridged 
by  aeroplane,  zeppelin  and 
steamship.  Dr.  John  Her- 
man Randall  of  New  York 
has  said  that  if  you  rep- 


resented the  world  of  fifty  years  ago  by  a  foot- 
ball, on  the  same  proportion  you  would  have  to 
represent  it  today  by  a  walnut.  When  David  Living- 
stone stood  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika  and 
reecived  his  first  mail  from  England  the  letters  had 
been  two  years  in  reaching  him.  A  message  can  be 
sent  now  from  England  to  Lake  Tanganyika  by  wire- 
less in  one-fortieth  of  a  second.  That  is  what  one 
means  by  a  shrinking  world.  We  are  living  in  a 
world  of  increasing  intimate  relationships. 

Now  such  a  situation  as  this  offers  two  possibili- 
ties,— a  stage  for  the  most  heart-breaking  strife  the 
world  has  ever  known,  because  family  quarrels  are 
always  the  most  bitter,  or  an  unprecedented  oppor- 
tunity for  better  understanding  and  co-operation. 
You  boys  belong  to  the  generation  that  will  decide 
whether  these  closer  intimacies  will  result  in  world 
conflict  or  world  friendship. 
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But  there  are  some  things  absolutely  necessary 
before  the  nations  and  the  races  of  the  world  can  live 
together  as  good  neighbors.  In  the  first  place  we 
must  get  rid  of  all  our  foolish  prejudices.  There 
must  be  no  superiority  complex  on  our  part.  Pre- 
judice is  hoplelessly  out  of  date  in  our  modern  world. 
If  you  say  you  hate  the  Chinese  or  you  hate  the  nig- 
gers your  are  a  hundred  years  behind  the  times,  even 
though  your  suit  is  the  latest  cut  and  you  car  the 
latest  model.  Prejudice  is  born  of  ignorance,  and 
the  more  we  understand  other  people  the  more  we 
will  see  how  much  we  have  in  common. 

The  second  thing  we  must  do  is  to  remember  our 
indebtedness  to  our  world  neighbors.  Every  race  and 
every  nation  has  made  some  contribution  to  the 
human  family.  Egypt  gave  us  our  science  of  mate- 
matics,  Greece  our  finest  system  of  thought,  Rome 
the  basis  of  our  laws,  while  both  Asia  and  Europe 
have  poured  their  treasure  of  art  and  architecture 
into  our  heritage.  China  gave  us  the  priceless  gift 
of  the  mariner's  compass,  and  little  Palestine  gave 
us  our  religion.  Surely,  as  we  remember  our  univer- 
sal indebtedness  there  should  spring  forth  from  our 
hearts  appreciation  and  a  desire  for  worthy  service. 

Above  all  we  must  remember  the  Kingdom  of  God 
can  never  fully  come  until  all  men  and  nations  live 
out  the  truth  that  we  are  members  one  of  another. 
We  can  only  live  well  in  a  world  like  this  as  we  learn 
to  live  well  together.  Christ's  hope  for  men  was 
that  they  might  live  peaceably  together  as  members 
of  one  great  family.  Resorting  to  war  as  a  method 
of  settling  disputes  makes  this  impossible. 
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You  are  lucky  fellows  to  be  born  into  an  age  so 
interesting,  so  thrilling  and  so  crowded  with  possi- 
bilities. The  responsibilities  are  great.  Never  was 
there  a  finer  opportunity  facing  youth  to  bring  about 
an  era  of  peace  and  good  will  than  to-day. 


Canada's  Heritage 


iANADA  is  unsurpassed  as  a  playground  coun- 
try; as  a  land  rich  in  scenic  assets  on  nature's 
1  most  diversified  and  colossal  scale 


"See  Canada — first  if  possible,  but  see  it  as  soon 
and  as  often  as  possible, ' '  is  a  good  slogan  for  young 
Canadians.  Plan  definitely  to  see  it,  or  parts  of  it, 
while  yet  young;  plan  to  search  out  its  beauty  and 
charm — "beginning  at  Jerusalem otherwise  your 
own  home  center,  and  radiating  ever  farther  afield. 

Have  you  explored  your  own  surroundings — town- 
ship, county  or  province?  It  use  to  be  by  the  hike 
and  bike  method,  when  I  was  younger ;  now  the  pro- 
cess is  made  easier  by  modern  methods  of  speedy 
locomotion,  while  there  is  looming  up  transportation 
by  air,  though  that  way  of  seeing  the  country  will 
not  be  equal  to  viewing  it  on  the  level.  Today  camp- 
ing and  canoeing  trips  are  increasingly  popular, 
where  one  may  imagine  himself  an  explorer  for  the 
moment.  Such  an  experience  in  Algonquin  Park  or 
Temagami  for  example  is  something  ever  to  remem- 
ber. 

Canada  a  scenic  land?  I  should  say  so.  Suppose 
we  take  a  rapid  inventory  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
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Pacific — quite  an  order.  What  of  the  trio  of  provin- 
ces 'way  down  east,  otherwise  the  Maritimes?  What 
have  they  to  offer?  Just  go  and  see  for  yourself.  It 
is  an  ideal  playground  region,  ocean-bordered,  and 
that  means  cliffs  and  harbors  and  beaches  and  pic- 
turesque hamlets  and  coves.  It  is  a  realm  of  charm- 
ing rural  stretches  too;  of  fertile  valleys  sheltered 
by  tree-clothed  hills — Annapolis  or  Wentworth  for 
illustration — ;  of  forest  glades  and  rippling  rivers, 
of  fresh  water  lakes  near  the  salt  water  ocean,  of 
some  good  roads  for  the  motorist  and  railways  for 
the  others,  and  with  fine  old  historic  cities  like  Hali- 
fax and  Saint  John  as  travel  centres 

Quebec!  there's  a  name  to  conjure  with  in  the 
realms  of  romance  and  history,  both  as  province  and 
city.  It  would  keep  one  busy  for  many  a  year  to 
explore  much  of  what  this  our  largest  province  has 
to  offer,  from  the  shores  of  Gaspe  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  the  vast  northland  areas  up  the  Saguenay 
and  to  and  beyond  Lake  St.  John.  The  kingly  St. 
Lawrence  is  matched  by  scores  of  other  waterways  of 
relative  magnitude,  with  wonders  of  water  power 
development  and  giant  industries.  And  along  shore 
you  will  find  the  homes  of  the  habitant  and  their 
long  strips  of  farms,  telling  of  the  Gallic  element  in 
our  national  life. 

Ontario  offers  a  rich  bill  of  fare  to  the  lover  of 
the  out-of-doors,  from  the  Ottawa  and  Rideau  valleys 
westward  to  Kawartha  and  Muskoka,  to  Georgain 
Bay  and  Lake  of  Bays  and  then  with  a  big  jump  to 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  region.  It  takes  a  lot  of  map 
space  to  do  justice  to  this  one  province  among  the 
nine,  as  a  nature  eldorado  to  which  thousands  can 
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testify.  One  need  only  visit  the  modern  boy's  camps, 
such  as  Ahmic,  to  realize  that  this  garden  land  of 
the  open  sky  has  been  discovered  by  the  Canadian — 
and  American — boy. 

Then  put  down  in  your  travel  plan  for  the  future 
the  prairie  part  of  big  Canada,  within  and  across  the 
three  provinces  that  form  a  thousand-mile  link  be- 
tween Ontario  and  British  Columbia.  The  Great 
Lone  Land  of  former  days  has  its  own  individuality 
and  charm,  whether  visiting  throbbing  centers  of 
life  like  Winnipeg,  Eegina  or  Calgary,  whether 
journeying  over  the  earth  trails  of  the  plains,  once 
by  pony;  now  by  a  motor  car,  or  whether  speeding 
over  the  leagues  of  distance  in  a  great  up  to  date 
transcontinental  express.  The  West  will  surprise  you 
with  its  revelations  and  wonders. 

So  will  British  Columbia,  our  far-flung  Pacific 
province,  holding  within  its  boundaries  four  great 
mountain  ranges  that  make  a  vertebrae  for  that  part 
of  the  continent.  British  Columbia  serves  as  a 
climax  to  the  traveller  from  the  east,  a  crescendo  as 
it  were,  where  nature  is  cast  on  a  titanic  scale  with 
natural  wonders  in  mighty  peaks,  vast  ice  caps  and 
flowering  and  fertile  valleys.  And  when  the  twin 
coast  cities  of  Vancouver  and  Victoria  are  reached, 
you  may  think  that  the  best  has  been  reserved  for 
the  last. 

Canada  a  scenic  playground?  Again,  I  should  say 
so ;  and  again  I  would  counsel  and  urge  every  young 
Canadian  to  see  as  much  of  it  as  he  can,  and  as 
soon  as  he  can,  as  part  of  his  education  and  as  a 
process  in  the  making  of  good  citizenship,  based  upon 
a  knowledge  of  and  pride  in  his  beloved  land. 
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WHO  is  He? 
Who  is  this  Man  from  whom  we  cannot 
escape,  this  Man  who  dominates  the  twentieth 
century  as  He  did  the  first? 

Well,  what  difference  does  it  make  Who  He  is? 
He  lived  two  thousand  years  ago.  We  have  scores  of 
men  of  our  own  race  to  guide  and  inspire  us.  What 
message  could  He  have  for  a  scientific  age  and  a  com- 
plex social  order  like  ours? 

Certainly,  there  looks  to  be  nothing  unusual  about 
Him.  No  Jew  would  ever  mistake  Him  for  the  Mes- 
siah. 'When  Messias  is  come' — that  phrase  was  so 
often  on  their  lips — 'When  Messias  is  come',  then 
each  would  pour  forth  the  dream  of  his  heart,  per- 
haps vengeance  upon  the  hated  Roman,  or  the  wilder- 
ness rejoicing  and  blossoming  like  the  rose.  But 
Nature  would  put  on  her  beautiful  garments  and  the 
Jews  go  forth  to  their  God-appointed  destiny — '  When 
Messias  is  come'. 

To  the  inquiry  of  Andrew  and  John,  Jesus  ' '  Come 
and  see!"  They  went  and  what  did  they  see?  A 
rabbi  sitting  at  his  tent-door,  preparing  his  evening 
meal.  But  his  words  were  clothed  with  lightning,  his 
heart  was  heaving  as  with  volcanic  fires.  He  pic- 
tured for  them  the  'new  day'  that  some  day  would 
dawn  for  men — but  before  it  came,  darkness  and 
~  tempest  must  devastate  the  earth.   To  bring  that  day 
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meant  suffering,  perhaps  death,  for  any  young  man 
who  joined  the  ranks.  Then  in  words  alive  with 
passion,  he  cried,  "Judgment  must  begin  at  the 
House  of  God.  The  Temple  is  full  of  thieves.  Re- 
ligion is  in  the  hands  of  hypocrites.  Priests  devour 
widows'  houses  and  for  pretense  make  long  prayers. 
They  stone  a  sinful  girl,  yet  their  own  hearts  are  full 
of  filth  and  sensual  cravings.  Religion  has  become 
an  outward  parade  of  conventional  virtue,  it  must 
become  a  passion,  a  flame  of  fire,  a  dynamic  that  will 
fill  the  heart  and  make  a  man  like  God!" 

John  and  Andrew,  listening,  knew  that  they  could 
never  go  back  to  be  only  fishermen  again :  that  hence- 
forth, whether  they  fished  or  preached,  or  whatsoever 
they  did,  they  would  be  living  for  the  new  day.  For 
it  they  would  be  glad  to  suffer,  and  if  need  be,  to 
die,  so  long  as  Jesus  led  the  way. 

But  now,  under  the  spell  of  the  restful  twilight, 
the  storm-clouds  passed  from  His  brow,  and  into  his 
eyes  there  came  a  wealth  of  peace.  Now  He  is  tell- 
ing the  wonder  of  God's  world.  How  tenderly  He 
cares  for  the  sparrow!  What  grace  He  gives  to  a 
little  child !  What  glory  to  a  lily  of  the  field !  Any 
prodigal  who  cames  back  home  will  be  welcomed  into 
the  Father's  open  arms.  In  the  Father's  nature 
there  is  room  for  nothing  but  forgiveness  and  love. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  John  and  Andrew  did  follow 
Jesus  for  the  brief  two  or  three  years  of  His  ministry. 
Every  day  revealed  some  fresh  surprise.  They  dis- 
covered that  He  had  been  born  of  humble  parents, 
had  grown  to  manhood  toiling  in  an  obscure  little 
workshop.  There  grew  upon  Him  the  conviction  that 
God  had  a  great  mission  for  Him,  and  yet  year 
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after  year  passed  by  and  He  remained  at  Nazareth. 
He  slept  where  poor  men  slept,  He  won  his  daily 
bread  as  other  men.  His  only  friends  were  fishermen. 
All  these  years  He  seemed  as  one  listening  for  a 
voice.  And  when  the  call  did  come,  and  He  went 
forth,  proclaiming  the  dawn  of  a  new  day,  multitudes 
flocked  to  follow  Him.  He  was  as  one  who  had  at 
His  command  inexhaustible  resources.  In  His  pres- 
ence, all  the  energies  of  life  seemed  to  multiply.  Sin- 
ful men  and  women  fall  at  his  feet  and  then  go 
back  to  a  life  of  victory.  The  lame,  the  diseased,  the 
demon-possessed  cry  to  Him,  or  timidly  creep  through 
the  crowd  to  touch  the  hem  of  His  garment,  and  they 
become  new  creatures.  His  progress  through  the 
land  was  like  a  triumphal  procession,  leaving  a  trail 
of  sunlight,  of  health  and  of  radiant  happiness. 

But  more  amazing  still,  John  and  Andrew  never 
saw  Him  betray  the  slightest  consciousness  of  wrong- 
doing, never  heard  Him  confess  His  sins,  or  pray  for 
forgiveness.  His  unvarying  attitude  was  that  His 
meat  and  drink  was  to  do  the  Father's  will.  He  was 
always  about  His  Father's  business.  There  was  never 
a  sense  of  failure  and  never  a  stain  of  sin,  to  obscure 
the  Father's  face.  And  when  the  last  great  test  came 
and  He  faced  Jerusalem  and  the  Cross,  the  last 
words  that  they  heard  from  His  lips  were  a  petition 
for  His  murderers  and  a  trustful  commending  of  His 
soul  into  the  Father's  hands. 

But  greater  than  the  wonders  of  His  life,  were  the 
marvels  following  His  death.  Peter  had  denied  Him 
with  curses  before  a  maid-servant;  in  a  short  time 
he  was  down  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  fearless  as 
a  lion,  charging  the  priests  with  the  guilt  of  Jesus' 
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death.  What  gave  Peter  this  dauntless  courage  f  He 
said  it  was  because  he  was  in  touch  with  his  living 
and  glorified  Master.  These  stolid  fishermen  became 
world-transforming  apostles,  every  one  of  them.  They 
made  their  way  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  and 
within  a  few  centuries  the  world  had  been  filled  with 
the  proclamation  that  the  old  ideas  of  God  were  in- 
adequate, and  that  at  the  centre  of  the  universe  beat 
a  heart  of  Forgiving  Grace  and  Redemptive  Love. 
Wherever  this  Gospel  went,  it  left  the  same  trail  of 
sunlight,  health  and  radiant  happiness.  Paul  went 
to  licentious  Corinth  to  preach  to  'idolaters,  adul- 
terers, thieves,  drunkards,  extortioners' — and  they 
became  washed,  sanctified,  justified,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus. 

The  question  is  forced  upon  us — Who  is  this  Great 
Galilean?  Without  exception  these  men  who  had 
been  with  Him,  who  began  to  follow  Him  merely 
as  a  man,  came  to  look  upon  Him  as  more  than  man. 
Jesus  was  to  them  all  that  God  could  be  in  human 
personality.  They  had  slept  beside  Him  many  a 
night  upon  the  hill-side,  they  had  seen  Him  weary 
and  asleep  in  a  boat,  they  had  seen  Him  in  all  His 
humanity.  Yet  they  were  convinced  of  His  Divinity. 
Here  is  the  heart  of  the  matter:  to  those  men  God 
must  be  like  Jesus.  To  them,  everything  that  God 
could  be  in  human  life,  they  found  in  their  own  old- 
time  Companion  and  Friend — Who  called  Himself 
the  Son  of  Man. 
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Recommended  by  Dr.  D.  M.  Solandt 

R.C.  =  Rittenhouse  Classics 
I.C.  =  International  Classics 
E.M.L.  =  Everyman  Library 
B.H.L.  —  Burt's  House  Library 
E.B.L.  — Every  Boys'  Library 
W.S.C. —  Washington  Square  Classics 


1.  JUNGLE  DAYS— William  Beebe    $1.10 

A  great  naturalist  tells  with  beauty  of 
description,  his  experiences  in  the  jungle. 

2.  MARGARET  OGILVIE— Sir  James  Barrie    2.00 

A  charming  story  of  his  mother. 

3.  LORNA  DOONE— R.  D.  Blackmore 

A  romance  of  rural  England. 

R.C  $2.25.    E.M.L  55 

4.  HUNTING  TOWER— John  Buchan   1.25 

A  fine  book  of  Adventure.    Reprint  85 

5.  THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  POMPEII— Sir  E.  Bulwer- 

Lytton.   How  the  Romans  lived. 

B.H.L  $1.25.   E.M.L  55 

6.  SCIENCE  REMAKING  THE  WORLD— Caldwell 

and  Slosson    1.00 

A  great  book  on  this  entrancing  subject. 

7.  GLENGARRY  SCHOOLDAYS— Ralph  Connor  . .  .85 

Life  in  the  Scotch  pioneer  settlement  of 
eastern  Ontario. 

8.  THE  NIGGER  OF  THE  NARCISSUS— Joseph 

Conrad    2.00 

A  great  sea  tale. 

9.  THE  LAST  OF  THE  MOHICANS— J.  F.  Cooper 

A  splendid  story  of  the  American  Indians. 

Fairmont  Classics.    Illustrated    1.50 

E.B.L  $1.00.    E.M.L  55 

10.  DAVID  COPPERFIELD— Charles  Dickens. 

R.C  $2.25.  I.C  $2.00.  E.M  55 

11.  GREAT  EXPECTATIONS— Charles  Dickens. 

A  study  of  development  of  character. 

R.C.  ...  $2.25.   B.H.  ...  $1.25.   E.M.L  55 

12.  THE  WHITE  COMPANY— Conan  Doyle. 

The  bold  deeds  of  English  bowmen. 

B.H.L  $1.25.    Cassel's  Series  ......  .75 
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13.  DR.    LUKE    OF    THE  LABRADOR — Norman 

Duncan    2.00 

Heroism  in  the  hard  climate  of  Labrador. 

14.  THE  STORY-BOOK  OF  SCIENCE— Jean  Henri. 

Fabre    2.50 

Fact  that  reads  like  fiction. 

15.  THE  BROAD  HIGHWAY— Jeffery  Farnol  85 

A  story  of  England  in  the  time  of  the 
Georges. 

16.  THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  LAST  CRUSADE— 

Major  Vivian  Gilbert   2.00 

The  conquest  of  Palestine  by  Field  Marshal 
Allenby. 

17.  THE  FRIENDLY  ROAD— David  Grayson  85 

"I  love  that  which  I  cannot  see  beyond  the 
hill." 

18.  THE  ADVENTURE  OF  LIFE— Sir  Wilfred  T. 

Grenfell   2.00 

The  personal  challenge  of  a  great  Christian. 

19.  UNDER  THE   GREENWOOD   TREE— Thomas 

Hardy   85 

Merry  England  a  hundred  years  ago. 

20.  A    WONDER    BOOK    AND  TANGLEWOOD 

TALES— Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Riverside  Bookshelf    2.00 

W.S.C   $1.75.    E.M.L  55 

21.  TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL  DAYS— Thos.  Hughes. 

Washington  Square.    Illustrated    1.75 

B.H.L  $1.25.   E.M.L  55 

The  spirit  of  English  public  school  life. 

22.  THE   CHRIST   OF  THE   INDIAN   ROAD— E. 

Stanley  Jones    1.00 

Christ  in  a  world  setting. 

23.  THE    GENTLEMAN  ADVENTURER— Marion 

Keith  85 

A  story  of  the  Hudsons  Bay  Company. 

24.  BOOK  OF  THE  WEST— Howard  Kennedy.  Illus- 

trated   2.00 

An  aeroplane  trip  over  the  Canadian  West. 

25.  WESTWARD  HO!— Charles  Kingsley. 

Stirring  deeds  of  English  seamen. 

B.H.L  $1.25.   E.M.L  55 

26.  FIRST  JUNGLE  BOOK— Rudyard  Kipling 

Illustrated    2.00 

A  story  about  Mowgli,  a  manchild  adopted 
and  reared  by  a  wolf  family. 
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27.  CAPTAINS  COURAGEOUS— Rudyard  Kipling  . .  2.00 

A  story  of  hard  toil  on  the  Grand  Banks. 

28.  THE  GOLDEN  DOG.— William  Kirby   2.00 

The  days  of  Louis  XV  in  Quebec. 

29.  TOM  SAWYER — Mark  Twain  85 

Large  Illustrated  Edition   2.50 

The  universal  boy  story. 

30.  PATHFINDERS  OF  THE  WEST.— Agnes  Laut  1.50 

The  Empire  Builders  of  Western  Canada. 

31.  BUILDERS   OF   THE   CANADIAN  COMMON- 

WEALTH—George  H.  Locke    2.00 

Epoch-making  eloquence  of  great  states- 
men. 

32.  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  BEE— Maurice  Marterlinck  2.00 

Nature's  secrets  unfolded  by  a  master. 

33.  MOBY  DICK— Herman  Melville. 

Fairmont  Classics    1.50 

Illustrated  by  Maed  Schaeffer    3.50 

A  classic  story  of  the  romance  of  whaling. 

34.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN— James  Morgan  85 

The  making  of  a  great  man. 

35.  PARNASSUS  ON  WHEELS— Christopher  Mor- 

ley    1.75 

Life  with  books,  people  and  fine  scenery. 

36.  IT  CAN  BE  DONE— Morris  and  Adams   1.75 

Poems  of  Courage. 

37.  THE  MEANING  OF  A  LIBERAL  EDUCATION 

Everett  Dean  Martin    1.10 

A  liberal  education  in  itself,   giving  a 
challenge  of  real  mental  development. 

38.  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  LONG  TRAIL— Sir  Henry 

Newbolt   2.50 

Stirring  accounts  of  nine  great  explorers 
from  Franklin  to  Scott. 

39.  BOB,  SON  OF  BATTLE— Alfred  Ollivant. 

Doubleday  . . .  $1.75.  Reprint  Edition  ...  .85 
Possibly  the  world's  greatest  dog  story. 

40.  MEN  OF  IRON— Howard  Pyle.    Illustrated   2.25 

A  story  of  the  days  of  chivalry  in  England. 

41.  WACOUSTA— John  Richardson   85 

A  Canadian  romance  of  dramatic  power, 
dealing  with  the  War  of  1812. 

42.  THE  CHRISTIAN  AND  WAR— Richard  Roberts 

and  Others    1.50 

What  six  leading  Canadian  preachers  have 
to  say  about  war  . 
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43.  KINDRED  OF  THE  WILD— C.  G.  D.  Roberts  .  .  1.00 

A  story  of  our  friends  of  the  forest. 

44.  SESAME  AND  LILIES— John  Ruskin  55 

Philosophy  and  life  brought  together. 

45.  KENILWORTH— Sir  Walter  Scott   

England  of  Elizabeth's  day,  and  particu- 
larly the  life  at  court. 

Border  Edition  $1.35.   E.M.L  55 

46.  ROLFE  IN  THE  WOODS— E.  T.  Seton.    Ill  85 

Nature  study,  woodcraft  and  adventure. 

47.  WILD  ANIMALS  I  HAVE  KNOWN— E.  T.  Seton 

Illustrated   85 


Fascinating  details  of  the  lives  of  many 
wild  creatures,  based  on  actual  experience. 
48.    THE  SPARTAN— C.  D.  Snedeker.  Doubleday  . .  1.75 
An  excellent  picture  of  Athens  and  Sparta. 


49.  OUR  PEOPLE'S  BEST— O.  J.  Stevenson    2.00 

A  collection  of  biographies  of  twelve  great 
Oanadians 

50.  TREASURE  ISLAND— R.  L.  Stevenson 

Donohue,  Illustrated    1.25 

Tusitala  Edition  $1.00.   E.M.L  55 

Of  seamen,  hidden  treasures,  and  exciting 
life  on  land  and  sea. 

51.  HEROES  OF  PROGRESS— E.  M.  Tappan   1.50 

Men  and  women  who  have  helped  to  make 
make  the  world  better. 

52.  BOYS'    LIFE    OF    COLONEL  LAWRENCE— 

Lowell  Thomas    2.00 


An   entrancing   retelling   of   this  extra- 
ordinary life. 

53.  THE  SEA  AND  THE  JUNGLE— H.  M.  Tomlinson  2.00 

From  water  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Amazon.   Observations  on  sea  and  jungle. 

54.  STORY  OF  MANKIND— Hendrick  W.  Van  Loon  2.50 

The  whole  sweep  of  world-history  in  story  form. 

55.  BLAZING  NEW  TRAILS— Archer  Wallace  ....  1.00 

Missionary  heroism  at  its  highest. 

56.  THE  LURE  OF  THE  LABRADOR— Dillon  Wallace  2.75 

An  account  of  the  authors  own  adventures 
and  experiences  exploring  in  Labrador. 
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